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for himself and retains them, and reasons 
soundly upon the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. He has a certain mathematical 
exactitude in whatever he does; his line 
of thinking has a special sharpness and 
clearness of outline which not only enable 
him to make himself thoroughly under- 
stood, but are exhaustive in respect to 
the subjects he treats. His whole head is 
broad, showing power, earnestness, heart- 
iness, thoroughness, efficiency, and 
strength of purpose. The head is high 
at the region of Firmness and Conscien- 
tiousness, evincing a steady strength of 
will and a self-reliance which is not easily 
appalled or diverted from the purpose 
entertained. Conscientiousness being 
strong shows a great love of truth, in- 
tegrity of statement, and sincerity of 
motive. 

He is prudent and mindful of conse- 
quences; guards his actions and state- 
ments; is rarely found in an error of 
judgment or imprudent in conduct. He 
has a hearty friendship, which wins and, 
holds with steady affection those who 
come within the sphere of his influence. 

His language is accurate and free, but 
he seldom overloads his subject with 
words. He reads men like a book; com- 
prehends character and disposition, and 
knows both how to lead and how to 
govern men, 

He is a natural investigator, and 
brings more candor and freedom in opin- 
ion to new investigations than most men 
of his strength of will and breadth of 
thought. Although he maintains his 
opinions with no little tenacity, and has 
strong characteristics, still he has that 
love of truth and that hunger for knowl- 
edge which leads him to give a cordial 
hospitality to advanced ideas. He is 
not afraid of new topics, or of losing his 
caste or standing by fostering new themes 
of investigation. He knows how to sift, 
and cull, and disseminate; to garner the 
wheat and exclude the chaff. 





Here is an organization that ought to 
retain its faculties and maintain its life 
to a very old age. He comes of long- 
lived and hardy stock; is made for a dil- 
igent worker ; comes fresh to his subject 
as a boy, and rejoices in life for its own 
sake. That strong cheek-bone, those 
well-set features, that broad chest are 
expressions of that kind of vitality which 
lasts long and wears well. 

Dr. SuurtTLEFF was born in Boston, on the 
29th of June, 1810, and can claim a direct 
line of descent from the earliest Puritan 
settlers of New England, viz., the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Benjamin Shurtleff, his father, was 
also a physician, and much given to scientific 
research, so that the Mayor’s well-known 
intellectual proclivities are by no means 
singular. His early education was obtained in 
the public grammar schools of his native city, 
and at Round Hill Academy. At seventeen he 
entered Harvard College, where he completed 
the studies in course with credit. Among 
the members of his class who have since 
become eminent, it is worth while to mention 
J. Lothrop Motley, the historian, Wendell 
Phillips, and the late Joseph A. Wright, a 
few years back Gavernor of Indiana and sub- 
sequently Minister to Prussia. Graduating 
from Harvard in 1831, he turned his attention 
to the study of medicine, and availed himself 
of the training of the medical school con- 
nected with his alma mater. His license to 
practice obtained, he forthwith commenced a 
career at once useful to others and highly 
honorable to himself. 

It does not appear that he gave more 
attention to political matters than duty de- 
manded of him as a citizen, and it is quite 
certain that he never aspired to any office, 
finding in the employments of his profession 
and in literary avocations all the gratification 
his ambition and intellect desired; yet his 
high-souled patriotism and well-known char- 
acter in Boston designated him as a man 
eminently suitable for responsible office. In 
1855 he was nominated for the mayoralty of 
Boston by the political party whose numerical 
strength was considerably below that of their 
opponents; but though the result of the elee- 
tion proved adverse, he received a larger 
number of votes than any defeated candidate 
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had previously received. He declined many 
urgent solicitations which were subsequently 
made to allow his name to be used again in 
an election contest. In 1867, however, we 
find him a candidate again for the office of 
mayor, and this time victorious, He dis- 
charged the duties of the new position so 
satisfactorily, that the following year he was 
re-nominated, and carried the election by a 
heavy majority over his competitor. 

Amid the duties of an exacting and re- 
sponsible profession Dr. Shurtleff has found 
intervals in which to pursue an extended 
series of antiquarian researches, and also to 
perform much literary labor. Being an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, of London, and of other learned 
foreign societies, it is evident that his scien- 
tific abilities are of no mean order to com- 
mand the attention of savans abroad. He 
has been for several years secretary of the 
Board of Overseers connected with Harvard 
College, and is highly esteemed by the great 
body of students who have received: instruc- 
tion there during his officiate. 

In allusion to Dr. Shurtleff’s intellectual 
_ abilities and his relations to science, Hon. 

James Savage says of him: 

“ Research on every point he touches is so 
nearly exhausted, that a minute error will 
very rarely be detected. He is patient, ac- 
curate, and persevering in all that he under- 
takes, and hence his original antiquarian 
works and his public documents have earned 
for him a great reputation as a reliable and 
thorough writer, and one who can be taken 
as high authority on all the subjects of which 
he treats. He has devoted much time to the 
study of natural history, of comparative 
anatomy, and kindred sciences, and several 

. depositories have been enriched by numerous 
specimens prepared by his own hands. He 
has been treasurer and curator of the Natural 
History Society of Boston, has rendered con- 
tinued service to the cause of education in 
the city, and as trustee of the Boston Public 
Library he has done much to forward the 
interests of the citizens. For some time he 
had the position of chief trustee of tne State 
Library. 

Probably the very best compliment that 
was paid to him was the fact that the 
State of Massachusetts selected him to repro- 





duce, from faded manuscripts and tattered 
books, the colonial records of the Massa- 
chusetts colony and of the Plymouth colony 
from 1628 to 1694, involving several years 
of research and study of cotemporaneous 
documentary evidence. The fourteen splén- 
didly printed and massive volumes that were 
issued under his direction, costing several 
thousand dollars, will remain in the future 
as enduring monuments to his personal 
qualities and to the confidence reposed in 
them.” 

In the early years of his medical practice 
Dr. Shurtleff was a warm disciple of Gall, or 
rather Spurzheim; as for the latter, he evinced 
a profound admiration, and shértly after his 
death, on the 10th of November, 1882, was 
appointed by the Boston Phrenological 
Society to examine the skull of the great 
anatomist and report the results, This re- 
port contains so much matter of scientific 
value to phrenological interests that it is 
worthy of reproduction here as a sequel to 
the foregoing sketch of Dr. Shurtleff. 

“Having been appointed a committee on 
the skull of our lamented friend Spurzheim 
—the anatomist who, by dissecting the brain, 
first displayed to the eye its fibrous and 
ganglionary structure, and demonstrated the 
direction and connection of its filaments— 
the discoverer of many of the relations exist- 
ing between the spiritual faculties of the 
mind and their material cerebral instruments 
—the philosopher who, by the greatness of 
his own mind, raised craniology and physi- 


-ognomy to the ethical science Phrenology,— 


I offer with diffidence the following Report, 
fearing that it is unworthy of its subject, and 
less minute and extended than may have 
been wished. ; 

Deeming the mental characteristics of this 
distinguished man well known, I shall not 
advert to them, but shall confine myself as 
strictly as possible to an anatomical descrip- 
tion of such parts of the cranium as seem to 
have a phrenological bearing, or, in other 
words, which immediately inclose the en- 
cephalon. To others, more experienced in 
cranioscopical taxis, is left the opportunity 
of determining the exact form and size of the 
development of the different individual por- 
tions of the cerebral mass. Adhering to the 
phrenological motto “res non verba queso,” I 
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shall merely state facts, and leave others to 
draw their own conclusions. 

It is well known that the skull of Dr. 
Spurzheim received the funeral honors which 
were bestowed upon his other remains, and 
that it was the intention of his Boston friends 
to deposit it in the grave with his body.* 
This last intention was never carried into 
effect, it having been subsequently under- 
stood that such interment would violate an 
often-expressed wish of Dr. Spurzheim. On 
this subject his friend George Combe, Esq., 
of Edinburgh, the distinguished writer on 
Phrenology, says in a letter to Mr. Capen, 
“The whole conduct of your countrymen 
toward him (Dr. Spurzheim) was excellent. 
In one particular only would a knowledge 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s own wish have made an 
alteration. I have often heard him say, 
‘ When I die, I hope they will not bury my 
skull: it will prove what my dispositions were, 
and afford the best answer to my calumniators.’ 
Dr. Gall expressed a similar wish in regard 
to his own, when he returned to Cuvier a 
skull which that great naturalist had sent 
with the message, “that it appeared to him 
to confirm his (Gall’s) doctrine of the physi- 
ology of the brain.’ ‘ Take back that skull, 
said the then dying philosopher to Cuvier’s 
messenger, ‘and tell Cuvier that there is now 
only ONE wanting to complete my collection : 
it ig MY OWN; it will soon be there as a power- 
Sul testimony of the truth of my doctrine.” 

Dr. Spurzheim’s skull was therefore pre- 
pared and bleached by Dr. Lewis and myself, 
and is now preserved with the brain in a 
fire-proof safe, in the Society’s hall, equally 
free to be seen by the friends and “ calumni- 
ators ” of the great spirit of its late possessor. 
This skull is much larger than the average 
of large crania, as may be inferred by the 
immense weight of the brain which it con- 
tained, and much the greatest portion of 
which was situated in the part of the cavity 





* Dr. S. lies buried on the most conspicuous mound in 
the cemetery at Mount Auburn, under a beautiful monu- 
ment, exquisitely carved from a block of Italian marble, 
by European artists. in imitation of the tomb of the 
Scipios. The word * SPURZHEIM,” cut upon the stone 
in Roman capitals, though a simple inscription, speaks 
more eloquently than could any labored epitaph. This 
beautiful monument is inclosed by an elliptical iron 
fence, and was erected by the munificence of Wm. 
Sturgis, Esq., of Boston. 





of the cranium anterior to the auditory 
orifices.* Indeed, with the exception of two 
or three, it is the largest skull I have ever 
seen. 

That there may be no misunderstanding 
with regard to the dimensions of the skull, I 
have taken the measurements, in inches, 
and, as far as practicable, from anatomical 
points. 

Greatest circumference (measured horizontally).. 22 1-4 

“ length from occipital protuberance to the 





frontal sinuses... ....csseccsees ses- 71-2 
Distance from occipital protuberance to the naso- 
frontal articulation, measured over 
Corte iics de cctwtbbctes.cce 13 6-10 
- “ naso-frontal articulation to superior 
angle of the occipital bone....... 7 1-10 
” “ naso-frontal articulation to the an- 
terior extremity of the sagittal 
GIRNTD 2 ccc ccccceccecescecsccoeece 4 6-10 
” *“ occipital protuberance to superior 
angle of the occipital bone....... 2 8-10 
- “ occipital protuberance to anterior 
extremity of the sagittal suture.. 6 1-2 
Greatest breadth of skull measured between the 
temporal bones 1 inch above the 
orifices of the ears............... 6 1-4 
Dist from id process to mastoid process 5 6-10 
” SE WIR code cece seccccsccccescess 41-2 
bas - “  naso-frontal articulation .... 4 1-2 
sat = eS I Seiad nce seevicene 48-10 
- ™ “anterior extremity of sagittal 
BULUPC......crcccgecscccce 5 1-2 
” a “ summit of head............. 5 6-10 
bag - *“* superior angle of occipital 
BND. dsc ecnvnesccdescovses 4 8-10 
= ad “occipital protuberance...... 41-4 
= ae: “ear over the summit of the 
skull in a vertical direction .14 
° = “ “™ around the lower part of 
the forehead .......... 111-2 
” = “ “ around the back of the 
skull at the occipital 
protuherance.......... 5 1-2 
“ *“* parietal protuberance to parietal 
protuberance ............eseeeees 5 1-2 
“between the anterior inferior angles of 
ae PRNNNNE BOIB a oie did csc ccceccses 5 2-10 
Camper’st facial angle.............-.0++0- 000s 61 degrees. 


The other measurements agree with the 
following, published in No. XXXIX of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, taken from 





* Dr. Spurzheim’s brain was weighed on the 12th, 
Being present, I took an account of the weight, which, 
after deducting for that of the napkins, etc., which were 
used, was exactly 3 pounds 7 ounces and 1 dram, or 554 
ounces avoirdupois. The brain was previously deprived 


of its liquors, and divested of the dura-mater. 

+ Notwithstanding the prominence of the forehead, 
this measurement is taken correctly. Two causes com- 
bine to make this angle small in the head of Dr. Spurz- 
heim: 1st, the great length of the face; and 2d, the extra 
high situation of the ear. This is another fact which 
goes to invalidate the intellectual angle of Camper. 
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the cast which the society sent to Edin- 
burgh. 


** Greatest circumference of head (measured horizontally 
over Individuality, Constructiveness, Destructive- 


ness, and Philoprogenifiveness,) .............- 214 
From occipital spine to Individuality, over the top 
OF Che BORE 0.000 ccccccccccccccosccscoccsecs 13 1-2 


“ear to ear, vertically over the top of the head. .13 3-4 
** Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, in a 


straight line ........ stnedeseene  oeenmeson 7 6-10 
** Concentrativeness to Comparison........... 6 1-2 
“ ear to Philoprogenitiveness...............++ 414 
- OF Fe cccc cect cccecccoccsscese 47-8 
. eR Ee ee 5 1-2 
- FP FED 88880005 casqneennanesiessess 5 1-2 
“  Destructiveness to Destructiveness......... 6 1+4 
“*  Secretiveness to Secretiveness.............. 6 1-10 
**  Cautiousness to Cautiousness............... 5 1-4 
ek 47-8 
“  <Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness......... 5 1+4 
** Constructiveness to Constructiveness....... 47-8 
‘* Mastoid process to mastoid process........ 5 1+.” 


The discrepancies between these two lists 
of measurements are of very little import- 
ance. All the measurements in that from the 
skull were taken several times, and found to 
agree with others that I took from a cast in 
my collection, which I made at the same 
time, and in the same mold, with those sent 
to Europe. The errors are therefore in the 
list of our Edinburgh friends, and may have 
arisen from the accidental moving of their 
calipers. 

The texture of the skull is fine, and the 
substance compact, with little or no diploé. 
Externally, the sutures are very distinct ; but 
internally they are so obliterated as to be 
scarcely visible. I have never seen the 
interior of a cranium where the digital im- 
pressions, adapted to the exterior of the 
convolutions of the brain, are so well marked ; 
on this account a mold, particularly of the 
anterior region, would give as good an idea 
of the form and size of the convolutions as 
the best possible cast of the brain. Such a 
mold would also give a correct idea of the 
form of the encephalon. I have in my col- 
lection a cast of the brain, which I took soon 
after Dr. Spurzheim’s decease ; and which is 
the best that could be obtained ; nevertheless, 
on account of its flattened appearance and 
indistinctness, I have never multiplied it. 
Molds representing the form of the cavity of 
the crenium, or rather the contents of this 
cavity, have been taken; one from the base, 
and another from the vault. These, however, 
have been joined together by an unskillful art- 





ist, more intent upon getting money than giv- 
ing a true representation of the interior of the 
skull. The result, therefore, is that the cast 
which we possess in the cabinet, and which 
has been circulated, is from half of an inch 
to an inch higher than the cavity of which 
it pretends to be a mold. By the aid of 
casts which I took at the same time, together 
with the skull itself, and the original incor- 
rect cast (which I had the good fortune to 
obtain), I have been able, in a great degree, 
to rectify the mistake. Nevertheless, I would 
not have this considered otherwise than an 
approximation to the truth. Ifa cast of this 
cavity is really needed, another should be 
taken, and that by responsible workmen, 
that accuracy, so essential to phrenological 
observation, may be secured. 

In point of thickness, with a few excep- 
tions, which will be mentioned as each bone 
is considered, this skull does not vary from 
the standard measure. As is the case in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred skulls, the 
orbitar portion of the frontal bone, the 
squamous of the temporal, and the inferior 
of the occipital, are so thin as to be trans- 
lucent, and the other portions thick and 
opake. 

Of the frontal bone, the superior lateral 
portions on both sides, lying against the 
coronal suture, above the temporal ridges, 
and molded on the organs of Marvelousness, 
and Imitation, are somewhat thicker than 
the other parts of the same bone; while the 
portion lying directly between the above- 
mentioned parts and over the organs of 
Benevolence, is of the usual standard thick- 
ness, Those portions called the frontal 
eminences, particularly the innermost parts 
which form the wall before the organs of 
Causality, and also the portions over the 
organ of Tune, on both sides of the head, 
notwithstanding the ridge passing over the 
latter, are, from the thinness of the bone 
translucent, and very distinctly defined with- 
in. The frontal sinuses, though prominent, 
are small for a man of Spurzheim’s age (fifty- 
six years), and extend only over the organs 
of Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, whose 
developments are very obviously molded by 
the inner plate of the skull. It was the 
opinion of Dr. 8. that his’ own frontal sinuses 
were small: this judgment is verified by the 
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skull itself. The orbitar plates of this bone 
are peculiar for the depth of their digital 
impressions, and for the definiteness and 
agreement of these with the divisions on the 
marked busts. Could it have been possible 
for either Gall, or Spurzheim himself, to have 
marked the division lines of the organs on 
the outside of this skull from these impres- 
sions within, I believe he would have been 
astonished at the exactness of the correspond- 
ence just mentioned. 

Of the sphenoidal bone, nothing is pe- 
culiarly worthy of remark, except the greater 
than usual extent and depth of the sella 
turcica, the cavity in which lay the pituitary 
body, and the greater prominence of the 
clinoid processes. 

The temporal bones are thin, except at 
their occipital portions, which are thicker 
than common, and their mastoid and petrous 
portions, which, though generally thick, are 
here more bulky than usual. 

Nothing uncommon exists with respect to 
the occipital bone, except the great size of 
the foramen ovale, or hole in which the 
medulla oblongata lay. The width of this 
hole is one inch and six-twentieths; the 
length, one inch and eleven. twentieths. 

The parietal bones are the most irregular 
in point of thickness of all the bones in Dr. 
Spurzheim’s cranium. At their posterior 
inferior angles, over the organs of Combative- 
ness, they are much thicker than we usually 
see the parietal bones. This is well shown 
in the drawing of the horizontal section of 
the cranium. The portions of these bones 
over the organs of Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation are also more thick, while their 
superior portions lying over the organs of 
Firmness are very thin, even to translucency. 
Again, there are portions running from the 
anterior inferior angles of these bones to the 
thin portion just mentioned, which are 
molded on the organs of Acquisitiveness 
and Conseientiousness, which are much 
thickened. 

Having completed in as few words as pos- 
sible a description of the skull committed to 
me, I shall, without drawing any conclusions, 
ask the following question. From the 
knowledge which we possess relating to the 
characteristies of Dr. Spurzheim, together 
with the fact that the bones of the frontal 





region and part of the sincipital are thinner 
than usual and more distinctly marked with 
digital impressions, may we not infer that 
the organs on which these bones are formed, 
continually changing and forming anew, are 
more active than those on which the bone 
has become thickened without other marks 
than those indistinctly determined by the 
boundaries of organs ?” 


——_++e—_—_. 


THE FUTURE SCIENCE OF MAN; 
OR, CULMINATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY J. WEST NEVINS. 





“ Ideal Form, the Universal Mold.” 

\ ICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, 

who embodied in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture more of this 
“universal mold” than any other mind of 
ancient or modern times, has the above noble 
line in one of his sonnets. These words ex- 
press, poetically and succinctly, the creative 
law of Nature; that absolute principle of be- 
ing by which the outward form images the 
inward essence. On this fact, of the repeti- 
tion of thought in matter, is founded the 
science of Phrenology, which, indeed, is the 
first science that has given a positive recog- 
nition to this great law, in showing how the 
form of the head accords with the attributes 
of the aninial and of man. 

But while Phrenology has, thus far, neces- 
sarily confined itself almost exclusively to 
Craniology, or the science of the cranium as 
an expression of character, it has suggested 
and furnished the superstructure of a science 
of the whole man, a completed Anthropology 
and Physiology, whereby the entire thought 
of creation, as far as the science of this planet 
can know it, may be analyzed, as it is repre- 
sented in man, the head of existence, the 
epitome and symbol in matter of all that is 
in‘mind. Such a science of man now exists, 
and as it is perfected, must include relatively 
all other sciences, and Phrenology, in its 
thorough and more perfect extension, be- 
come the master science, or head of the - 
rest. 

Phrenology has already done wonders in 
giving to the world the best existing nomen- 
clature of mental attributes, founded upon an 
experimental analysis of the shape of the 
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head; and all writers upon mind, whether 
accepting its theories or not, and its most 
distinguished opponent, Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
unconsciously make use of the objective 
method of reasoning it has established, while 
questioning its premises. _ 

Men may almost be said to be “ walking 
bumps,” or more or less perfect living expo- 
nents of each of the prominent phrenological 
organs. No thinking men can look at the 
suggestive title-page of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, or examine attentively a good col- 
lection of casts and busts of eminent persons 
without acknowledging that such character- 
istics of human nature, as are expressed in 
phrenological diction, are incarnated with 
almost perfect clearness in every man he 
meets. Thus Veneration bows, Self-Esteem 
struts, Amativeness ogles, and Combativeness 
elbows its way through the crowd, and all 
the other organs act their modifying parts, 
as if life were a phreno-magnetic game. All 
animals, also, are “ living hieroglyphs ” of the 
lower instincts and passions, as men are, as 
it were, alphabetical letters in the language 
of Mind, as it is expressed in life. When we 
shall learn to read and interpret this lan- 
guage, we shall have in it the basis of a pos- 
itive science of Man and of all Nature; a 
science teaching to every man his true posi- 
tion in the world of thought or action. Then 
will the present distraction of individual 
effort be succeeded by that concentrative 
organization, by means of which the true 
destiny of Humanity is to be worked out. 

As we look at life, it seems as if the indi- 
vidual, in his devotion to any great aim, is 
always wrong in his hopes and aspirations, 
and disappointed in fruition; but what he 
does, goes into the mass of thought which is 
the common heritage of all. Whatever im- 
provement now comes to man as a whole, is 
accomplished at the cost of hecatombs of in- 
dividual sacrifices. The only cure for this 
must be in scientific organization, whereby 
individual effort may at the same time receive 
its just reward and redound also to the gen- 
eral good. 

That there exists in thought so high an 
ideal of the future possibilities of the race, is 
a proof that the predictions of Divine revela- 
tion are to be verified; and as the science of 
Man or an enlarged Anthropology advances, 





the method by which that destiny is be ac- 
complished is more clearly disclosed by that 
science. Hitherto, the only really scientific 
organization of masses of men that has ex- 
isted upon this planet has grown out of the 
exercise of the selfish organs of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, so that the Grand 
Man, or Humanity at large, has as yet but 
really developed these two organs; and in 
truth they are probably advanced to their 
ultimates, and the next step must be to divert 
these energies in a peaceful direction. The 
art of war has reached almost its point 
of perfection, and when this arrives, and 
Governments devote the same science, disci- 
pline, and effort they have exhausted upon it, 
to the organization and thorough regulation, 
on scientific and anthropological principles, 
of industrial armies, exercised in all the arts 
of life, which shall be taught to conquer 
Nature instead of their fellow-man, to drain 
swamps, plant trees, erect homes for the peo- 
ple, and do all other necessary organized 
labor, the reign of peace will have come. 

But in order to this, science must propound 
the true method of organization, and this is 
the work of a scientific Anthropology, or study 
of the entire body of Man in its analogical 
relations to the outward universe of which it 
is a symbolic epitome or correspondential 
repetition, including Phrenology as the best 
existing mapping out or division of the cra- 
nium. Phrenology now teaches the individ- 
ual man so much of his nature and predom- 
inant faculties, that a fair attention to it 
would enable every one to put himself in his 
right place in a social organization founded 
upon its principles; but if it, and this larger 
sociological Anthropology to which it is lead- 
ing, could be used with masses of men, and 
in the discipline and use of industrial armies, 
the world of man might be made to work as 
harmoniously as the world of nature, and 
pain and evil cease to predominate. 

Nature, bound “ fast in fate,” does her work 
with little apparent discordance.. Only man 
seems an incomplete part of creation. His 
will has not yet worked out his destiny; nor 
can it, untilyhis highest reason, under the 
guidance of positive science, has learned to 
control and direct the will, as well in the 
mass of men as in the individual. When we 
look at the individual man in his present 
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isolated antagonism to his fellows, it would 
seem that he has no will, and is the slave of 
circumstances ; but when we think of all that 
the race has accomplished, without united or 
organized effort, to recover itself from that 
fall, whereby it lost its ancient prerogatives, 
the sublimity of a possible future dawns upon 
us, whence the miseries of the past will be 
looked upon as stepping-stones to the perfec- 
tion which will then prevail. 

Man, as yet, has only been cultivated as an 
individual, and that almost entirely in an 
intuitive and empirical way, without scien- 
tific determination. When a true science of 
Man shall have become an established study, 
and each man shall be taught his analogical 
relation to, and true place in the body cor- 
porate, the highest type of the present will 
not be equal in roundness and perfect unfold- 
ing to the “ least in that kingdom of heaven.” 

Phrenology teaches us that the best type 
of man is not the possessor of excessive devel- 
opment in any one direction, but that spher- 
ical evolution of all the powers which makes 
a well-balanced character. Of such units 
will the sum of humanity be finally com- 
posed. 

Like the world of which he is a part, man 
is governed by natural laws, regular in their 
course, uniform in their effects, immutable in 
their essence. By the study and knowledge 
of these laws must he learn to cure the evils 
to which he is now subjected. Technological 
science, or the application of knowledge to 
the improvement of the life of man, is yet in 
its infancy. In the present condition of 
society, the desire of money, under our im- 
perfect system, the representative of all earth- 
ly good, is, with most minds, the only incen- 
tive to exertion, and science devotes itself to 
the service of the rich, and the poor are for- 
gotten. The practical applications of science 
in the arts of life have as yet been almost 
wholly in the direction of ornament, or of 
such use as commands money for its reward. 
But the wealth of the world is slowly turning 
its attention to the comfort of the masses. 
Mr. Peabody has set a glorious example in 
this direction, and others are following his 
lead. When the rich ones of the earth shall 
recognize the science of Man as the means by 
which the millennium is to be accomplished, 
when that science shall have grown into pos- 





itive recognition and become definitely estab- 
lished, we shall then progress with a rapidity 
to which the past can furnish no parallel. 

To the discoverers and founders of Phre- 
nology, this science must acknowledge its 
indebtedness. They have been the first to 
establish a positive and practical science of 
Mind, founded upon the analogy between the 
unseen thought and its outward expression 
in form. That science (Phrenology) is every 
Gay advancing its practical uses, and leading 
men’s minds into a definite apprehension of 
the great fact that the outward form of the 
man is the key to his inward nature. Physi- 
ology is, then, seen to be a kindred and rela- 
tive science to Sociology, and diseases of the 
body analogues of diseases of the mind, and 
defects in society, so that a truly scientific 
physician of the future will be also a scien- 
tific sociologist. 

Such a science as I speak of exists as yet 
only in thought, and it may be a long period 
of time before it can be wrought out into 
practice, as the best and greatest existent 
ideas in the world are the gestation of cen- 
turies; but the sooner men learn the force 
and purport of these analogies, and the pos- 
sibility of their conversion into the grand 
science of Man, which is to be the final prac- 
tical means of reforming the race, the sooner 
will they fit themselves to be partakers in 
the harmonies of the long-hoped-for future. 


[inion 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 











ABORIGINES OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


BY N. W. BECKWITH. (NAUTES.) 


HE accompanying portrait is engraved 

from a photograph of an individual of 
that puzzling race known as the “ Papuan” 
or “ Oceanic Negroes,” whose tributaries are 
found scattered throughout the archipela- 
goes of the Indian and Pacific oceans, consti- 
tuting sometimes, on the smaller islands, the 
sole population, and sometimes sharing a 
large island with other races. Papua (from 
the Malay phrase “Orang papous ”—curly 
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or frizzle-headed men) is supposed to have 
been their original habitat, and it is on this 
island that their largest number is found ; 
where they are “noted for their small stat- 
ure, narrow heads, chins so undeveloped as 
scarcely to appear at all, excessive thickness 
of lips and breadth of nostrils, which feat- 
ufes, combined with a general want of sym- 
metry of the limbs and body, and dull soot- 
iness of color, present about as ugly and re- 
pulsive an exterior as can well be imagined.” 

The writer’s observation of this race, so 
far as it has extended, does not permit him 
to fully indorse this description. They are 
at least not inferior, in his eyes, to the gen- 
eral African type, except in the single point 
of stature, and are certainly not surpassed in 
average intelligence by their monkey-resem- 
bling cousins, of the southern portions of 
Africa, at least. The reader can judge for 
himself how far this correctly applies to the 
Philippine type we present herewith. 

It is noticeable that, whenever found shar- 
ing in the territory of any island, their home 
is invariably in the, usually mountainous, in- 
terior. The specimen represented is one of 
a tribe inhabiting the Sierra Madre and Cor- 
dillera de Caravallos, central ranges of the 
great island of Luzon, which is the principal 
and largest of the Philippine Archipelago. 
Surrounding them on all sides are found a 
strange and totally differing race, called by 
the Spaniards “ Igorrotas,” still unconquered 
and almost unvisited by the white man, and, 
it is supposed, waging interminable warfare 
with the Papuans. Surrounding the Igorro- 
tas, ring upon ring, we find the Tagal or Te- 
galo Indians,—a Malay tribe occupying the 
fringing belt of sea-coast, which is here 
mainly alluvial lands,—owning the sway of 
Spain since the days of Legaspi’s conquest 
and occupation in 1565. The same is true 
of all the larger islands of the group (sub- 
stituting Visayan for Tegalo), and conse- 
quently, although nominally the whole sys- 
tem is an appanage of the Spanish crown, 
the actually held territory is small in com- 
parison with the whole aggregate of area. 

The Tagal occupation of the coasts of Lu- 
zon, like that of the remainder of the Arch- 
ipelago by the Visayans, whence it derives 
its modern title of “ The Visayas, or “ Bi- 
sayas,” as distinguished from the former, is a 





matter of history,—of oral history rather, or 
tradition. Whence the Malays came, or at 
what period they went forth “ wanderers,”— 
which is the meaning of their name—“ Ma- 
layu,”—is a matter of conjecture. There are 
reasons for supposing that Sumatra may have 
been the cradle of the race, although the ad- 
jacent peninsula is commonly regarded in 
that light by ethnologists; but the Tagals 
have a belief that their errant progenitors 
came to this country after long years of 
search for a “local habitation and a name,” 








Fic. 1.—NEGRITO. 


and partly by treaty, partly by force, estab- 
lished themselves at a period which seems 
to have been about eight hundred years ago. 
Less of the indomitable spirit of those old 
sea-rovers must have been the portion of 
this race at the time of the Spanish conquest, — 
yet these people train in their way bold and 
skillful seamen to-day. In the lapse of time 
they had become less maritime and more 
pastoral as a nation, and theirs was the 
champaign country, easy of attack from sea, 
and affording no natural stronghold for de- 
fense, Twice these rich plains have been 
debatable ground, and within a few years 
the third time must come, unless the mother 
country, warned and wise in time, permits 
the colonists to assume that independence 
for which they are already beginning to 
yearn. 

The rule of Spain never penetrated into 
the hill country proper, and it is safe to say, 
never will. The Igorrotas fell back to the 
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first mountain range before the Tagal inva- 
der, but no farther,—and from those eminen- 
ces has maintained a predatory warfare up 
to this day. Within the past seven years a 
raid of these terrible “ head-takers” has 
swept to within three miles of the walls of 
Manila. Of little import to them has Span- 
ish occupation been, save to furnish them 
with a few other, and more tempting, objects 
of plunder. 





rectness of this assumption, nor the proba- 
bility of the corollary, that the Igorrotas are 
to them what the Tagals are to the Igorro- 
tas; but we have no positive information of 
whatever nature upon the subject. Whence 
the latter came, what was the period of their 
invasion, there exist no known means of de- 
termining,—although among themselves may 
be preserved some traditional accounts. 

The Negritos average about five feet in 


History repeats itself. In this great isl- | stature, and are well built and symmetrical. 


and we see to-day the same con- 
ditions that existed in northern 
Britain during the middle ages. 
The Tagals are the Lowlanders, or 
* Sassenach,” and the Igorrotas 
are the Highlanders, or’“ Gael,” 
of Luzon. Human sentiments 
under all climes and conditions 
are the same ; and might not some 
dusky Luconian Roderick, while 
gazing down upon the land that 
once was his, give utterance to 
the same burning words that the 
great Wizard of the North has 
found for his much admired chief- 
tain ? 

“ These fertile plains, that softened. vaie, 
Were once the birth-right of the Gael! 
The stranger came, with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now? See! rudely 
swell 

Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell! 

Ask we the savage hill we tread 

For fattened steer or household bread ? 

Ask we for flocks these shingles dry ? 

And well the mountain might. reply— 

*To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore. 

I give ye shelter in my breast,— 

Your own good blades must win the 











rest!’” 


But what of the central mount- 
aineer—the black, diminutive “ Negrito?” as 
the local Spanish term is.* Of him we know 
nothing, save that he exists, and is free. No 
tradition throws any light upon his history or 
origin, and all that is recorded is pure con- 
jecture. From their position, considered 
relatively to that of the Igorrotas, it is as- 
sumed that they must have been the original 
possessors of the country, hence they are 
spoken of by the colonists as “ our aborigi- 
nes.” There is no reason to doubt the cor- 





* Signifying “little negro.” They have given a name 
to one of the group—the island of Negros. 








Fie. 2.—Icorrortas. 


Their skins are smooth and fine, exceedingly 
dark but not sooty, with a gleam of coppery 
tint through the black. It might almost be 
called purple-black. They are very active, 
agile, and hardy; and though not so fero- 
cious as the Papuans are commonly repre- 
sented, are bold, and inclined to be aggres- 
sive. Their principal weapon is a formicda- 
ble bow, rivaling, relative stature considered, 
the famous long bow of England’s “ merrie 
archers” during the medieval times,—and 
in the use of which they are well skilled. 
Their flint-headed arrow is to them a “ cloth- 
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yard shaft.” To this weapon, undoubtedly, 
they owe their wild independence. The 
Igorrotas oppose them with sword, lance, 
and shield,—arms which are better fitted for 
maintaining warfare in comparatively level 
and open regions than among mountain de- 
clivities and fastnesses. 

From the lattices of Manila its inhabitants 
still look forth and see those blue ranges 
where no white man has ever yet ventured, 
and where the Negrito and Igorrota are still 
disputing for the mastery as on the day when 
Magalhaens first made known to Europe the 
existence of this magnificent Archipelago. 

a 0 
THE FLAT-HEADS. 
—o0— 
N the rugged regions which border on the 
Columbia River—a considerable stream 
lying between Oregon and Washington 
Territory, in the Rocky Mountains — sev- 
eral tribes of Indians dwell, whose singular 
characteristics and usages are well worth 
extended consideration. Perhaps of them 
all the Chinnooks are the most interesting, 
on account of the singular use they make 
of the aboriginal cradle. To the upper part 
of the cradle is secured a piece of board 
which lies on the infant’s forehead. The 
loose or elevated end of this board is drawn 
down tightly toward the cradle by two 
thongs which pass under the latter. Every 
day following that on which the child is put 
on the cradle the pressure is increased, until 
the head becomes so flattened that from the 
tip of the nose to the crown of the head the 
contour is that of a straight line. This cus- 
tom has given the Chinnooks the name of 
Flat-heads, by which they are most generally 
known. 

“This,” Mr. Wood says, “is perhaps the 
most extraordinary of all the fashionable dis- 
tortions of the human body, and the wasp 
waist of a European belle, the distorted leg 
of the female Carib, and even the cramped 
foot of the Chinese beauty appear insignificant 
when compared with the flattened head of a 
Chinnook Indian.” 

The process for flattening the head is com- 
menced very soon after a child is born, when 
the plastic condition of the skull is most 
favorable for its application, and is continued 
for eight or nine months, and even longer. 








Mr. W. P. Kane, in his “ Wanderingso f an 
Artist,” says with reference to this practice : 
“Tt might be supposed from the extent to 
which this is carried that the operation 
would be attended with great sufferings to 
the infant, but I have never heard the infants 
crying or moaning, although I have seen the 
eyes seemingly starting out of the sockets 
from the great pressure. But on the con- 
trary, when the lashings were removed, I 
have noticed them cry until they were re- 
placed. From the apparent dullness of the 
children while under pressure, I should 
imagine that a state of torpor or insensibility 
is induced, and that the return to conscious- 
ness occasioned by its removal must be 
naturally followed by the sense of pain.” 
This view of the case is correct, and is anal- 
agous to the sensation experienced when a 
half-frozen hand or foot is brought near a 
fire, the awakened circulation of the blood as 
it overcomes the numbness produces severe 
twinges of pain. The Chinnooks are very 
proud of their flat heads, and look with con- 
tempt on those among them who have not 
undergone the distorting operation. Indeed, 
the flat head is the sign of freedom among 
the tribes of that remote country. 

In our collection of crania we have repre- 
sentative skulls of the flat-head characte> 
which may be examined by visitors. The 
question has been asked more than once, 
whether or not the compressing practice 
affects the mental character, the impression 
being that it must act injuriously upon. the 
capacities of those subjected to it.. Those who 
have visited the people, and remained long 
enough with them to learn something of their 
modes of life, say that the flat-headed are in 
no respects inferior to the round-headed 
members of the tribe. The compression 
having been done in earliest childhood, while 
the skull is, as might be said, yet undefined, 
as well as immature, and that compression 
being very gradual, no organic injury is done 
to the brain; but it is distorted, crowded out 
of shape, and out of place. We have often 
seen trees in an orchard which were badly 
twisted, bent, scraggy, and deformed by 
reason of an injury sustained in the first or 
second year of their growth, but which were 
nevertheless valued as highly as any of the 
straight, symmetrical, handsome trees sur- 
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rounding them, on account of their produc- 
tiveness. The injury did not prevent the 
necessity of its life, the flow of the sap,—but 
only diverted it from its normal direction. 
As compared with other savages of Amer- 
ica, the Flat-heads are industrious and quiet- 
living. Most of the menial labor incident 
to their domestic life is performed by the 
women, 
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CeInnook WOMAN AND CHILD. 


for their children is very strikingly illustrated 
in their “ mourning cradle” custom. Should 
a child die before it is old enough to be 
released from the cradle, the mother makes a 
“ mourning cradle,” which consists in placing 
a bundle of black feathers in the place 
formerly occupied by the child, and this 
bundle is treated in all respects as if it were 
the living infant. She carries it.on her back 
wherever she goes, and when she rests, stands 
it upright against a tree or the side of the 
hut and talks to it as if to her lost baby. 
This custom is continued for at least a, year. 
on SS 

Emicrant Sratistics of Liverpool for last 
year show that 172,731 sailed from that port, 
the largest number of any year since 1852, 
Of these, 138,382 were booked for the United 
States, in the proportion of 57,320 English, 
7,231 Scotch, 29,056 Irish, and 44,775 “ foreign- 
ers.” The Irish figure is comparatively small, 
but is due to the immediate shipment from 
Irish ports of such emigrants. 





The affection shown by the latter | 


. logical theories. 








CARL VOGT, 


THE “GERMAN DARWIN.” 





GOOD vital organization, certainly, 

is shown in this portrait of the emi- 
nent physicist. His brain and nervous 
system are amply nourished by those 
parts whose office it is to manufacture 
and supply the vital force of life, a fact 
which can not be said of the majority of 
literary and scientific men. The cast of 
intellect is that of the investigator, the 
examiner, not of ideas or speculations, 
but of facts and material life. He can 
not discuss subjects which have not tan- 
gible existence. He has little or no sym- 
pathy for mere postulates or hypotheses, 
His Faith and Veneration are apparently 
weak, rendering him incredulous and 
skeptical regarding religious and psycho- 
The conception of a 
tangible immateriality like certain faith 
is almost beyond his capacity. He takes 
his stand upon facts as his strong per- 
ception finds them, and his mind is best 
satisfied in contemplating the inferences 
and deductious drawn from them through 
experimental research and analogy. 

He is very firm and positive in opinion, 
rarely yielding ground which he has once 
fairly taken, and at the same time always 
ready to defend his opinions by appeals 
to material evidence. 

The social disposition appears to be 
well developed, rendering him compan- 
ionable and affectionate in domestic life, 
and eourteous and acceptable in general 
intercourse. 

There are few ethnologists in Germany 
who have attained such an extensive fame as 
Carl Vogt, of Geneva, well known as an en- 
thusiastic exponent and adherent of the Dar- 
winian system. Indeed, he is in many re- 
spects original in his researches, which he 
has carried farther even than his English co- 
temporary. Man has been Vogt’s great study 
for a number of years; he has endeavored to 
solve the troubled question of his origin; he 
has described his present state, and conjec- 
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tured his future developments, which is, 
according to him, a constant progression 
toward completeness. His views, which are 
at once bold and radical, have met with 
variable favor. Some among the learned, 
especially the orthodox, have called him a 
“ materialist ;” the academicians have cried 
out, “ Pitch him out of our ranks; he is a Dar- 


PORTRAIT OF 
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tion and the views sanctioned by age as he; 
and he has thereby become the. center of an 
excitement almost unparalleled in the annals 
of German science. 

He was born on the 5th of July, 1817, at 
Giessen, Germany, where his father, the au- 
thor of several celebrated medical works, was 
Professor of Medicine in the University. He 
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CARL VOGT. 





winist, a phantasist ;” while excited mobs, 
with stones in hand, have shouted: “ Beat 
him dead, he is a denier of God.” Yet he 
has gone through all this opposition without 
flinching, and has probably gained a stronger 
foothold upon the public sympathy by it. 
The number of his adherents has steadily in- 
creased year by year, and now, whenever he 
lectures in Switzerland or in Germany, his 
lecture-room is always crowded. His lectures 
are not only popular but scientific, and not 
only ethnologists, but the most cultivated as 
well as the lower classes of the people are cap- 
tivated by them. His influence over the 
German mind at present is immense, and 
more than one German paper has asserted, 
that no single individual has plunged with 
the arms of science so deeply through tradi- 





attended the Gymnasium, and subsequently 
the University of his native city, designing to 
prepare himself for the profession of medicine 
Three of his years of study were spent in the 
laboratory of the great Liebig, who showed 
him many attentions, and never lost sight of 
him afterward. In 1835 his father removed 
to the University of Berne, Switzerland, hav- 
ing accepted a call to the chair of clinical pro- 
fessor. Vogt’s life there became diverted 
into the course which led him to his present 
position. He studied anatomy and physiolo- 
gy in Berne under the guidance of Professor 
Valentine, and was especially attracted to the 
systematic study of the life of men and ani- 
mals—a study which then had only just taken 
its place among natural sciences. After his 


| promotion to the doctorate, he entered into 
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co-operation with Agassiz and Desor, in their 
labors at Neufchatel, where he spent five 
years in researches in natural history. In 
the company of these celebrated men he un- 
dertook the well-known glacier-exploring 
expedition to the Alps, of which journey he 
published, “In the Mountains and on the 
Glaciers” (1843). He aided Agassiz in issu- 
ing several scientific works in the French 
language: the “Natural History of Fresh- 
water Fishes” (the first part of which (1839) 
he wrote entirely), “Fossil Fishes,” and 
“Studies on Glaciers.” 

Agassiz employed Vogt to expound his 
new theory of the movements of glaciers to 
scientific societies in Germany, a mission of 
which he has related many humorous stories, 
In 1840 he was thus sent to an assembly of 
naturalists at Erlangen; where Leopold von 
Buch, who had in his youth given out an 
opinion on the nature of glaciers, received 
his speech very ungraciously, although the 
theory was well received by the majority of 
the assembly. Two years afterward, while 
on the same duty, he met Exch at Mayence, 
and®Vogt had now come much better pre- 
pared to meet his opponents. Buch tried to 
prevent his getting a hearing, but Vogt ap- 
pealed to the president, and when thg time 
came he was called up to the tribune. Buch 
had let something escape him about Gelb- 
schnabeln—which means (besides its literal 
meaning of “yellow-beaks”), figuratively, 
“ striplings,” — referring, of course, to the 


young naturalist. Vogt came finally to the- 


end of his lecture, and closed with these 
characteristic words: “The song of truth 
penetrates, whether it is sung by gray or 
yellow beaks.” 

From 1844 to 1846 Vogt resided in Paris, 
engaged in his favorite studies. He wrote 
communications on the sittings of the Acad- 
emy for the Allgemeine Zeitung, and began 
there his “ Text-Book of Geology and Petri- 
factions” (2 vols., 1846), and published at 
Gotha his “Physiological Letters” (1845), 
which were originally designed for the sup- 
plement of the Allgemeine Zeitung. He also 
established, in connection with a number of 
his countrymen, the Society of German Phy- 
sicians in Paris, which still exists, and is of 
great service to young students during their 
stay in that city, 





From Paris he went to Italy, sojourning 
for a while in Rome, and then at Nice for a 
long period, where he began his “ Ocean and 
Mediterranean” (2 vols., 1847). Shortly 
afterward he received a call, through Lie- 
big’s exertions, as Professor of Geology to 
Giessen University. But he did not long re- 
main professor. 

Just then the revolution was preparing to 
break out over Europe, and Vogt united 
heart and soul with the revolutionists. He 
was chosen as a democratic member of the 
Frankfort Parliament, and was soon acknowl- 
edged as one of its most prominent members. 
He took an active part in the debates, was 
always ready for the fight, and he distin- 
guished himself for his fearless utterances on 
behalf of political freedom, though not al- 
ways as a practical politician. When the 
Parliament was dissolved in 1849, he fol- 
lowed his party to Stuttgart, where he was 
chosen one of the regents of the empire, and 
was one of the last to give in when Wurtem- 
berg bayonets drove the strivers for popular 
sovereignty apart. Of course he lost his po- 
sition as Professor in Giessen, and was obliged, 
like hundreds of others, to leave Germany. 
In 1851 he went to Berne, and thence to Nice, 
where he gave himself up to the study espe- 
cially of zoology. He wrote here a satirical 
essay entitled, “ Researches on Animal States” 
(1851), in which witty comparisons are made 
between men and animals—and “Pictures 
from Animal Life” (1852), both of which 
were subsequently published, in 1858, in a 
single volume, under the title of “Old and 
New.” He remained at Nice till the spring 
of 1852, when he received a call to Geneva as 
Professor of Geology, and where he soon 
afterward established a new home, and where 
he is now to be found, honored and respected 
by his fellow-citizens. In 1861 he took 
charge of a successful scientific expedition to 
the Norwegian coast and Iceland, fitted out 
at the expense of a wealthy young man in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

Vogt’s fame arose about this time from the 
celebrated controversy with Professor Wag- 
ner, of Bonn University, on the relation of 
the soul to the body, and on the relation of 
faith to knowledge. Wagner was Professor 
of Physiology in Bonn, and had gained a 
firm reputation by his numerous physiologi- 
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cal lectures and publications. In his contro- 
versial works he aimed to reconcile faith and 
knowledge, and accepted in all its fullness 
the Biblical doctrine of an original Divine 
creation. Vogt appeared against him as the 
champion of the so-called young “ material- 
istic ” school, with Moleschott, Biichner, and 
others, and issued a pamphlet entitled, “‘ Im- 
plicit Faith in Science,” in which was the 
following sentence: “‘ Whoever is a friend of 
science can not recognize the truth of those 
doctrines of revelation which contradict the 
results of scientific research: science shall 
free itself from the influence of religion and 
faith; knowledge must exclude faith; faith 
is a hindrance to science.” 

Vogt asserted that the human brain was 
originally much less, and that it had gradu- 
ally increased with civilization; and Wagner 
now made examinations for himself on many 
skulls, especially considering the great-brain 
or cerebrum, in order to see “ whether the in- 
telligence of man is connected with the great- 
er weight and greater perfection of the cere- 
brum, the seat of the intellect. He claimed 
as the result of his researches, that in the 
brain of men, more or less intelligent, there 
is shown no marked difference in form! 
Even the Germans themselves would not 
admit the comparison of the brain of a cre- 
tin with that of their own Goethe. 

The contest between the two physiologists 
excited the greatest attention at the time, 
and from that day the bitterness of the ortho- 
dox party against Vogt began. In Geneva, 
however, he was more and more recognized 
as an earnest worker for spreading knowl- 
edge among the people. He was given op- 
portunities to lecture, first within the bounds 
of the Canton, but by-and-by his field extend- 
ed through the length and breadth of Swit- 
zerland and Germany. The Society for the 
Public Good of the Canton Neuenburg in- 
vited him to deliver lectures, a request to 
which he acceded. His theme was “ Man: 
his Place in Creation and in the History of 
the Earth.” These lectures were published 
(2 vols., 1863) as an independent work, and 
gained an extensive circulation. The lectures 
themselves were delivered amid uncommon 
applause, which led him to deliver lectures 
on similar subjects subsequently in the chief 
cities of Germany. 





The substance of Vogt’s system we will en- 
deavor to comprise in a few words: 

He does not say that man is descended 
from the present ape, as is falsely asserted, 
but refers both back to a stem in a distant 
geological period whose form of brain stood 
upon a lower scale than that of the present 
ape. From this original stem both have pro- 
ceeded, widely separating, until they reached 
the relative position we find them in at the 
present day. The chief difference lies in the 
brain, The largest gorilla brain measured 
by Vogt had a capacity of 587 cubic centi- 
meters; the European has about 1,500. A 
human child has at birth 400 to 450; the 
young ape has very nearly as much. The 
former acquires ® growth of nearly 500 more 
cubic centimeters in the first year of life, 
while the ape gets only 6, which ratio it 
keeps up during life, showing that an arrested 
formation has taken place in the latter—that 
is, though the foundations for a fully devel- 
oped brain are present, it can not develop. 
Man, in the pre-historic period, had to de- 
fend his existence, and labor and culture pro- 
duced in him intellectual advancement. The 
human figure developed in symmetry with 
civilization, as well as the shape and size of 
the brain. The skulls of earlier periods ap- 
proach brutishness, and are very similar to 
that of the ape. Messrs. Schwarz and Scher- 
zer, of the Novarra expedition, in their report 
say that they found races bearing strong re- 
lationship to the ape, some in skull and others 
in body, showing that even among men at 
the present time there are heirlooms from 
this apial ancestry —namely, the so-called 
microcephala or ape-men. 

Vogt has paid special attention to these 
* ape-men,” as shown by his “‘ Microcephala,” 
1866, and his essays in the “ Archive for An- 
thropology.” Inthe September PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL for 1869 an article of Vogt’s 
was published which furnished at consider- 
able length the views of Vogt on those idiots. 
“ The theory of a progression from the imper- 
fect to the perfect, the perfection of man as a 
rational being, is much more worthy of him 
than the idea of a degradation of humanity 
from an ideal and more perfect state to an 
imperfect one.” 

Personally, Professor Vogt is greatly es- 
teemed by his Swiss fellow-countrymen, who 
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honors. The chief authorities of the Canton 
have gracefully acknowledged his great ser- 
vices in disseminating knowledge, by means 
of his lectures among the people. Although 
it hardly need be remarked, we do not join 
in with all the ideas which the distinguished 
researcher has propagated in regard to man’s 
origin, we can not withhold approbation at 
his earnest, thorough, working spirit, and his 
adoption of many reforms which his cotem- 
poraries still refuse to accept. 

Vogt stands in the front rank of the eth- 
nologists of Germany, and gives the brain the 
most prominent place in his researches. He 
assigns certain parts of the brain to the 
faculties of intellect, sentimemt, and will; but 
does not yet fully admit the minute division 
of the brain, as recognized by phrenologists, 
although with his instinctive practical dis- 
cernment he affirms many principles in men- 
tal philosophy which are enunciated by 
Phrenology. 








. 
hpsiolo 
DAlorogy 
The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and 
earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty. — Youmans, 





PURE AIR. 





TRow open your window and fasten it there, 
Fling the curtain aside, and the blind, 

And give a free entrance to Heaven's pure air, 
*Tis the life and the health of mankind. 


Are you fond of coughs, colds, dyspepsia, and rheums ? 
Or headaches, and fevers, and chills ? 

Of bitters, hot-drops, and plasters and fumes, 
And bleeding, and blisters, and pills ? 


Then shut yourself up like a monk in his cave, 
Till Nature grows weary and sad, 

And imagine yourself on the brink of the grave, 
Where nothing is cheerful and glad. 


Be sure when you sleep that all air is shut out; 
Place, too, a warm brick at your feet ; 

Wrap a bandage of flannel your neck quite about 
And cover your head with the sheet. 


O! prize not thus lightly so precious a thing, 
*Tis laden with gladness and wealth— 

The richest of blessings that Heaven can bring, 
The bright panacea of health. 


Then open the window and fasten it there, 
Fling the curtain aside, and the blind, 

And give a free entrance to Heaven's pure air, 
*Tis the light, life, and joy of mankind. 





ITH most persons, there is an epoch in 

life when the eyes become slightly flat- 
tened. It arises, probably, from a diminished 
activity of the secreting vessels. The con- 
sequence is that the globe is not kept quite 
as completely distended with fluids as in 
youth and middle age. There is thus an 
elongated axis of vision. A book is held 
farther off to be read. Finally, becoming 
more flattened by the same inactivity within, 
the difficulty is met by putting on convex 
glasses. This is the waning vision of age. 
If, however, when that advancing imperfec- 
tion is first realized, the individual persists 
in the attempt to keep the book in the old 
focus of vision—even if he reads under per- 
plexing disadvantages, never relaxing, but 
perseveringly proceeding just as he did when 
his eyes were in the meridian of their per- 
fection, the slack vessels will at last come up 
to his assistance, and the original focal dis 
tance will be re-established. 

This statement will unquestionably be 
combated energetically by those who use 
glasses. But it will be a waste of forensic 
powder, because the fact is established 
beyond cavil. We do not pretend it will be 
successful in every instance; but generally, 
if glasses are once resorted to, then the 
opportunity of doing without them is for- 
ever lost. 

Very aged men may be noticed reading 
fine print ; and ladies, too, by scores, who re- 
sisted glasses at the age of life referred to who 
enjoy all the comfort of distinct vision, and 
they will, until, like the deacon’s chaise, 
every stick in the vehicle falls to pieces at 
the same time. 

Therefore, begin with a firm resolution 
never to use glasses of any kind, for reading 
or writing. The ancients knew nothing 
about such contrivances; if they had, there 
would have been poor eyes in abundance, 
and oculists to meet the emergency. Cicero 
never complained of imperfect vision at the 
age of sixty-three. He even wrote his ijast 
letter by torchlight, on the eve of being put 
to death by the waiting soldiers. Humboldt 
died at ninety-two, having never been 
embarrassed with those modern contrivan- 
ces, lunettes. John Quincy Adams, illustri- 
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ous for scholarship, at a ripe old age saw 
without them. Indeed, it would be a 
laborious enterprise to collect a catalogue of 
names in the chronicle of literary fame, of 
men and women, who were independent of 
glasses.—Dr. J. V. 0. Smith. 


+04 


ORGANIZATION AND CRIME. 


N an article on the material and moral 
condition of English society, read by J. 
H. Elliott, Esq., before the Statistical Society 
of London, many paragraphs occur which are 
worthy transference to these columns on ac- 
count of their relation to mental phenomena, 
and the direct evidence they afford in sup- 
port of the position taken by us in the dis- 
cussion of cranial conformation as related to 
vice and immorality. We, at this time, in- 
troduce to the reader the more important 
deductions of Mr. Elliott from his extended 
investigations. 

“Much of human ill depends upon organ- 
ization, which is hardly to be reached by 
human interference, at least in the present 
state of our appliances; but a larger portion 
of human ill is amenable to wise manage- 
ment. The causes of misery which depend 
on our organization are, defective animal 
strength, depraved appetites, imperfect intel- 
ligence, defective self-control, commonly 


shown in the absence of industrious and fru- 


gal habits, or in the undue energy of the 
passions, the healthy action of which is in- 
dispensable to happiness; due adjustment 
is virtue; too much or too little is vice. 
“That large mass of suffering which is the 
result of diseased organization or of organic 
depravity, depends as much on our original 
formation (inscrutable as it may be) as lame- 
ness or scrofula, idiotcy or deafness, and 
should not be so treated as to extend and 
perpetuate such depraved constitutions. A 
multitude of these diseased persons, but not 
quite all, should be left alone. Nature in- 
tended that the diseased stock should disap- 
pear and become extinct, and she has pro- 
vided accordingly. Organic depravity should 
not be propagated and diffused by injudi- 
cious artificial interference. The healthy. un- 
disturbed process of animal life is to elimi- 
nate diseased organisms. The gardener prop- 
agates and encourages only the best fruits 





and flowers of their kind. The people of 
Scandinavia collect those hapless beings who 
are afflicted with leprosy into special hos- 


pitals. In Norway there are two,—one at 


Molde, another at Bergen,—where they keep 
in comfort and ease those of their fellow- 
creatures who are infected with this loath- 
some and incurable disease. They say, 
‘Here you shall live; but you shall not be 
abroad, contracting marriage and transmit- 
ting to another and another generation your 
dreadful affliction.’ There is much vice 
which is a leprosy of the soul, is as incura- 
ble, and should be so treated. 

“But the curable are still a large section 
of evil-doers, those persons who are amena- 
ble to educational discipline, a discipline of 
no subtile and recondite sort, arrived at only 
by some difficult process, like that which en- 
ables men at last, after many trials and fail- 
ures, to make a new die or a new engine. 
What has hitherto been done with the most 
amiable motives—nor labor nor money spared 
—has almost entirely failed, if the figure-- 
facts before us are any evidence. The reports 
of various charitable and reformatory socie- 
ties point at best to very uncertain results; 
the larger portion of those who are reported 
to the world as reformed offenders—cases of 
moral cure—are at best doubtful. They can 
not be, and they are not thoroughly traced. 
Besides, the most satisfactory cases of cure 
are of persons who, having been taught some 
useful handicraft, are sent to the colonies 
where, labor being scarce and work abund- 
ant, and the land and the produce of the 
land in excess, the wretchéd offender and 
mendicant, the transient reformator, whose 
existence has been that of severe continued 
self-denial or of criminal abundance, is placed 
in a new state of life, where he gets $15 or $20 
a week. Not much moral pharmacy, good 
advice-alteratives, are required to change the 
youth who has matriculated in these penal 
schools into useful and fair-living workers, 
where they must behave well or disappear in 
the wilds. It is not that their moral nature, 
not that the diseased volitions of the brain, 
or it may be of a naturally depraved organi- 
zation, have been changed, but that new and - 
large rewards to industry have supplied 
strong motives to good conduct. Some few 
creatures there are who are bad, inveterately 
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bad, for the pleasure of being bad, but ex- 
cepting these, make it worth people’s while, 
and most will become honest for a handsome 
consideration. At a familiar united meeting 
of mauvais sujets and of philanthropists, one 
man said, ‘ Well, by picking pockets and 
such like, I make $50 a week ($2,500 a year) ; 
if you will secure me as much, with no harder 
work, I will emigrate to the Cape at once.’ 
Words, phrases, moral lessons, good advice, 
will not alone effect a change in men’s con- 
duct; with such gentle influences must be 
added the alternative of pain and suffering, 
with the secured reward in the end, of honest 
food for honest work. Many who have been 
submitted to the materia medica of the refor- 
matory have left that dispensary in improved 
health ; but then they were persons of a class, 
happily rather numerous even among the 
evil-doers, who wanted no treatment at all, 
who did wrong once, and who, if they had 
escaped, would probably have played the 
fool no more. Many persons are submitted 
to medical treatment who would get well as 
soon, and perhaps sgoner, if left alone ; and 
these are the cases which form some of the 
triumphs of the doctor, and are the source 
of his reputation. Going his rounds, a hos- 
pital surgeon—an honest one—said to his 
pupils, ‘Gentlemen, there is here nothing to 
interest us; one portion of these patients 
will get well if we leave them alone,—the 
rest will die, and we can not help them.’ 
Some few moral sufferers are in the same 
hopeless condition ; others can be cured, but 
only by other treatment than it has hitherto 
been the custom to apply.” 


——+0e 


HOSPITAL LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD. 
MAY WOMAN PRACTICE MEDICINE? 


Vrenna, AUSTRIA. 
EAR JOURNAL: Three months since I 
sent you that note from Glasgow! How 
fast these months have flown! So fast that the 
hurried visit to beautiful Edinburgh, the busy 
days in busy London, and the brief tarry- 
ing in fair Paris seem like a dream of the 
night; and the weeks that have elapsed since 
then only the morning nap that followed the 
dream. 
Of these three capitals I shall say nothing, 
because, to Americans, they are almost as well 
known as Boston or Chicago. But with a 





bound I will come directly to this proud old 
city of the Leopolds and Theresas. Of the city 
itself I shall tell you little this time, for as yet 
the whole of my time has been devoted to its 
great hospital, all else interesting or profitable 
being quite excluded. The “ Algemeines 
Kraukenhaus,” or general hospital, stands a 
mile or so from the heart of the city. There 
are entrances on each of the four sides, guarded 
by porters who seem to have been chosen for 
their size, as they are enough to intimidate 
almost any one by their huge forms and long 
blue overcoats, which, reaching to their heels, 
and trimmed with whitish fur, give them the 
look of polar bears. 

Passing beneath the archway and by these 
faithful guards one enters a large an< beautiful 
court which, in summer, is bright with flowers, 
and cool and shady from the numerous trees. 

Patients in hospital gowns may be seen there 
sauntering slowly along the winding paths or 
resting on the seats beneath the arbors prepared 
for their comfort. But now the cold December 
wind drives the sick ones in-doors, and only 
crowds of students are seen hurrying to and 
fro, or men and women carrying wood and 
coal upon their backs to the different parts of 
the hospital. 


On all sides stretch out the various buildings 
of the hospital, with here and there arched 
openings through which one catches glimpses 
of courts and other structures beyond, till the 
mind is appalled with the thought that all this 
vast establishment is crowded with the sick, 
and that hundreds, and even thousands, are 
here suffering from the innumerable ills to 
which flesh is heir to. 

Yet this is not all. From the windows of 
the upper rooms can be seen several other 
buildings also devoted to the sick. To the 
right is the well-conducted house for the in- 
sane. On another side the vast children’s 
hospital. In front, the military hospital, and 
so on, till one begins to think Vienna one vast 
city of the sick. 

If we pass through the sunny court-yard and 
into the nearest ward, a thousand things 
attract our attention because of their incon- 
venience, and contrast unfavorably with the 
arrangement of such things at home. 

At the door you may run against some water- 
carriers and be in danger of a serious scalding. 
Two men are carrying a big tub of hot wa- 
ter on two poles for a bath. They put the 
tub beside a bed. ‘Then, with their poles, 
bring in a huge bath-iub which is in itself as 
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heavy as they can well carry, then more water, 
hot or cold, till the bath is ready. After the 
patient has enjoyed its benefits, the bath-tub 
and water are removed in the same toilsome 
way. Yet there are running fountains in 
every yard, and ranges with hot fires all 
through the house. But the—shall I say 
Yankee—ingenuity is wanting to unite the 
two, so that there may be warm water running 
into stationary bath-tubs. 

But the perfect cleanliness of everything, the 
good ventilation and even temperature of most 
of the wards will excite so much admiration 
that the unpleasant features are soon forgotten 
or overlooked. . 


Separate wards are of course assigned to 
each specialty of disease, and in all are plenty 
of patients, and physicians enough. Ameri- 
cans miss the array of little bottles and spoons 
which they are accustomed to see at home, for 
very little medicine of any kind is given. 
Many of the professors even do not hesitate to 
inveigh against it, and some few refuse to use 
it at all internally. But the patients do not 
seem to suffer for lack of it. Nature does the 


* work quite as well without the druggist’s aid. 


Having seen all the wards; having heard all 
the lectures of the many professors illustrated 
with cases of every kind; and having acquired, 
as one may suppose, a full appreciation of the 
great advantages a medical student may here 
obtain, the full glory of the institution does 
not dawn upon one till it is remembered that 
all this is free to woman! Oh, America! how 
it puts you to shame that Austria should open 
her doors wider than you! The regular 
course is five years. Any woman of any land 
may come here and, beginning at the fuunda- 
tion, go through year after year and come out 
at the close side by side with man. Yes, and 
she will do this without encountering the un- 
gentlemanly opposition which the ladies of 
Philadelphia have recently experienced. A\l- 
most without exception, the professors and 
teachers are quite in favor of allowing ladies to 
attend their lectures, and many of them are 
decidedly interested in their success and ready 
to aid them in every way. There are fifteen 
hundred medical students here. It would be 
strange indeed if all or if most of them were in 
favor of a woman sharing the education they 
receive. But out of the fifteen hundred not 
one has showed by any want of courtesy that he 
has aught against any of the three ladies now 
in the medical department of the University. 
On the contrary, there are many who show by 





every attention their appreciation of woman’s 
endeavors to attain a thorough knowledge of 
medicine, surgery, or of any one branch she 
may choose to take up. No one but a woman 
can appreciate this freedom, this “ woman’s 
right” granted at last. 

A thousand blessings are daily called down 
upon Prof. Carl Braun who first granted this 
boon to the two ladies who applied for admis- 
sion a year ago. 

Nothing now stands between those who 
enjoy these opportunities and success, unless it 
be their own lack of application or want of 
capability. It is only to be wished that there 
were three hundred instead of three. Or 
better still, that our own colleges would be as 
liberal as the Vienna University, and with its 
generosity say, “ Such as I have, give I unto 
thee.” Even then, there would be less to 
accept than Vienna offers, for in our new 
country we can hardly expect to have so vast 
an institution yet. 

But with Philadelphia and Chicago opening 
their halls to women we can not complain. 
Their good example will soon be followed by 
Boston and New York, and woman can then 
have a fair chance to try and see what she can 
do. 

Those who tremble over the experiment of 
educating men and women together have 
nothing to fear. To the true student every- 
thing is lost sight of except the science he 
studies. Where the attempt has been made it 
has been a success. Woman has lost none of 
her modesty, but man has been refined, ex- 
ternally at least. They meet in the class-room 
as students, and no more. They gather about 
the bed-side only to witness the effects of 
disease or to admire the workings of nature, 
and to learn how to assist her if possible. It 
can not be denied that there will always be 
exceptions, but to the pure will all things be 
pure. 

There are some noble Americans here who 
stand faithfully by their countrywomen, and 
whose whole-souled sympathy does not fail to 
have its effect upon the German mind. To tell 
the whole truth, there are a few Americans 
who think the lady students here sadly out of 
their sphere. But even these have the grace 
to let us alone, and—like the South—that is all 
we ask. I should like to give you some de- 
scription of our best professors, but must delay 
that till another time. 

The vacation comes shortly, when all Ger- 
many will celebrate St. Nicholas’ Day. The 
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lectures cease for three weeks, and then go on 
again till the middle of March. A month’s 
vacation occurs at that time, after which the 
summer term of three months closes the duties 
of the year. 

——_44— 


CELEBRATED MANIACS. 


REDERICK WILLIAM of Prussia, the fa- 

ther of Frederick the Great, the debauchee 
and drunkard, who treated his children with 
marked cruelty, compelling them to eat the 
most unwholesome and disgusting food, and 
crowned his brutality by spitting into it, suf- 
fered from hypochondriasis and great mental 
depression, once attempting to commit sui- 
cide. 

Judge Jeffreys, the brutal minion of James 
IL. of England, was tortued by a cruel inter- 
nal malady, aggravated by intemperance. 

Damien persisted in declaring that had he 
been bled in the morning, as he wished, he 
never would have attempted the assassination 
of Louis XV. 

Caligula commenced his reign with mild- 
ness; and it was after a violent attack of 
bodily illness that he began his career of 
cruelty, crime, and vice. 

Frequently, long before an attack of insan- 
ity is clearly defined, the patient admits he 
is under the influence of certain vague appre- 
hensions, undefinable misgivings and anxious 
suspicions as to the sane character of his emo- 
tions. Such sad doubts, fearful apprehen- 
sions, mysterious, inexplicable forebodings 
and distressing misgivings as to the healthy 
condition of the mind, often induce the heart- 
broken sufferer, convulsed with pain and 
choking with anguish, prayerfully, and in 
accents of wild and frenzied despair, to ejac- 
late with King Lear: 

“O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven; 
Keep me in temper, I would not be mad.” 

Dean Swift had a singular presentiment of 
his imbecility. Dr. Young, walking one day 
with the Dean, some short distance from 
Dublin, suddenly missed him, he having 
lagged behind. The Doctor found him ata 
distance, gazing in a solemn state of abstrac- 
tion at the top of a lofty elm, whose head 
had been blasted by a hurricane. He direct- 
ed Dr. Young’s attention to the summit of 
the tree, and, heaving a deep sigh, exclaimed, 


.life, as well as his sanity, is in peril. 





“T shall be like that tree, I shall die at the 
top first.” 

These words convey a solemn warning, in 
these days of fast living and perpetual men- 
tal toil. It behooves us all to take care we 
do not “die at the top first,” when a little 
attention to what is going on within us will 
keep up a healthy circulation of the sap. 

[Excessive night work; strong tea and cof- 
fee to stimulate the nerves; eating hastily; 
improper or indigestible food; resorting to 
the use of drugs, tonics, bitters, and alcoholic 
stimulants ; smoking or chewing tobacco ; and 
worse than all the*rest, giving way to inor- 
dinate or perverted love, and neglecting re- 
ligious duties, are some of the causes of early 
mental and physical decay, imbecility, and in- 
sanity. One who allows himself to be con- 
trolled by these agencies is in danger. His 
Why 
will men tempt God by violating his laws ?] 


fetiin 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 











PHRENOLOGY IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


HAT! Examine the child’s bumps? 
Subject the teacher to a professional 
examination at the hands of the phrenologist ? 
Require of the superintendent, the pastor, or 
the chorister a certificate of character based 
on the formation of the brain? Not exactly 
these, yet a little of allof them. _ 

The Sunday-school of to-day is a different 
thing from what the Sunday-school of twen- 
ty years ago was. It is better organized ; it 
aims at larger results; it does its work in a 
more systematic way; it secures a better 
class of teachers, with more thorough train- 
ing and preparation ; and it accomplishes a 
more successful work. The possibilities of 
the Sunday-school as an agency for good, it 
is hardly possible to estimate. The thinking 
people of to-day, who are interested in ju- 
venile education, whether in the churches or 
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out of them, regard the school, not as antag- | 


onistic to the church, but a part of it, or at 
all events, a valuable helper to it. 

The Sunday-school teacher aims at operat- 
ing on the mind and soul of his pupil. As 
a worker in iron, wood, or leather must 
know the character of the material he uses, 
with a view to the accomplishment of the 
highest results, so must he who seeks to 
fashion an immortal mind for a destiny of 
immortality thoroughly understand what he 
is working upon. There are certain kinds 
of ore which serve admirably for castings, 
but which can not satisfactorily be rolled 
into shects. There are ores which can be 
wrought into tubes and rods which will not 
make the best grate bars. The carpenter 
who is making a wheelbarrow selects one 
kind of wood, while he who would make an 
organ or piano has recourse to various pro- 
ductions of the forest, each best adapted for 
the purpose to which he intends to apply it. 
There are some kinds of leather which will 
work into trunks and bags; other kinds are 
especially adapted for boots, while some 
equally fair to look upon will give trouble 
to the workman who uses it for either. The 
good workman understands the character of 
his material. 

The better the teacher understands the 
mental make-up of his pupil, the better his 
teaching will adapt itself to the develop- 
ment of successful results. Of all people, 
the teacher who is training and teaching the 
soul of a child should understand the child's 
nature. He should be an experienced judge 
of character. He should be able to tell the 
difference between different children. One 
child may have such a memory as to be able 
to learn without difficulty the 119th Psaim, 
or the Shorter Catechism. To such a one it 
is a pleasure rather than a dreary drudgery. 
Another child, in the same class, has no such 
gift of memory, and very little application. 
The wooden-headed teacher who thinks all 
children are cast alike in the same mold, 
like bullets or flat-irons, sets both children 
to work at the task, and calls the child who 
bas no memory stupid and careless, because 
the other outstrips him. A little judgment 
as to the respective characters of the children 
would save both teacher and scholar much 
unpleasantness in this respect. 





Here is a boy with Combativeness and De- 
structiveness largely developed, and with. a 
tremendous organ of Firmness. The teach- 
er’s Firmness is as well developed as the pu- 
pil’s. He has certain stringent regulations, 
which it is the boy’s rule to break, and his 
to enforce. There is clashing, resulting in 
ill feeling, hard words, and, sometimes, ex- 
pulsion from the school, to the eventual re- 
gret of all concerned. How much more ju- 
diciously the teacher could have handled the 
boy, before the mischief was done, had he 
but comprehended the nature of the boy’s 
mind, and of his own, in their relations to 
each other. 

The superintendent should be a judge of 
character. If there is a child of a peculiarly 
sensitive and tender organization of mind, 
he should not put him in charge of the rough 
giant whose nature fits him only to be cap- 
tain of a whaling vessel or driver of a mule 
train. He needs the instraction and the sym- 
pathy of the kindest soul in the whole con- 
gregation ; and if wisely chosen, and faith- 
fully set at work, such a good soul may ac- 
complish incredible results with the timid 
and shrinking. 

The superintendent should have sufficient 
acquaintance with human nature, and suffi- 
cient firmness to decline, as kindly as possible, 
the offer of teaching services made by such 
crusty and disagreeable creatures as are 
likely to worry children rather than to edu- 
cate them, and to set the various members 
of the school by the ears. The gifts and 
graces which such people have may safely 
be exercised in some other. sphere. The 
choice of the leader of music may fall upon 
the superintendent. If he is a judge of 
character and capability, he selects some- 
body who has some musical gift, and who 
has at least a little of the spirit of music in 
his soul. But if his selection is made at 
random, and rather with a view to please 
some ambitious aspirant to office than to se- 
cure the best and most joyful songs of praise, 
it results in the bellowing of some biped bull 
of Bashan, and in stridulous noise which 
frightens all idea of worship out of the 
heads and hearts of both children aud teach- 
ers. 
And so in the choice, and in the training, 
of every one who is to do any part of the 
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work. Work done by those who are unfitted 
for it, is only drudgery. Done by those who 
have a natural capacity for it, and who are 
working in the sphere for which God has 
made them, is a joy and a glory, and can not 
fail of being a grand success. 

[There is science and common sense in 
this kind of teaching. We hope the Rev. 
Alfred Taylor will “come again” with simi- 
lar sharp, short, and decisive criticisms and 
suggestions. He must be the best teacher who 
understands human nature best.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


tee 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT INNATE. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


THINK it was Theodore Parker who said 

that religion was the first thing that man 
learned and the last thing he will forget 
(and by religion he meant a sense of depend- 
ence and a consciousness of the infinite). After 
much experience, men, powerful as Napoleon, 
victorious as Cesar, confess what simpler 
men know by instinct long before, that it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps. 
* * * At the end of a toilsome life we 
confess, with a great man of modem times, 
that we have wandered on the shore and 
gathered here a bright pebble and there a 
shining shell—but the ocean of truth, shore- 
less and unfathomed, lies before us and all 
unknown. The wisest ancient only knew 
that he knew nothing. Now all this is but 
saying that religion is instinctive [We should 
say intuitive—Ep. A. P. J.]; and under 
certain circumstances its reality is acknowl- 
edged by all human beings who are not 
insane or idiotic. However much man may 
boast of his greatness, as compared with the 
inferior orders of creation, there is one before 
whom he must acknowledge his weakness. 
Our arms are short; our reason and strength 
limited. We are but a small speck in a 
boundless universe, and yet we are “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made;” and who made us? 
We made not ourselves. “ We are not suffi- 
cient for ourselves; not self-originated ; not 
self-sustaincd. A few years ago we were 
not; a few years hence, and our bodies shall 
not be.” Whence came we? Who sent us 
here? Whither do we go? No one but has 
asked these questions, and felt in the asking 











a sensation of dependence upon some higher 
almighty Power. Yes, we #"e conscious of 
something, call it by what name we may, and 
ascribe to it what attributes we may, before 
which man must bow and adore. In days 
of prosperity, pride, and strength this instinct 
of reverence may be hidden, partially or 
entirely, by the grosser feelings; but ad- 
versity, danger, or distress will reveal it, and 
strong men, at.other times reckless, will cry 
out for mercy and help from the Almighty. 
The hardest hearts, in a perilous shipwreck 
at sea, are subdued into prayer, beseeching 
Divine assistance. There is a time sure to 
come when every soul feels, it may be pain- 
fully, the need of something higher and 
stronger than itself. That something we 
call the only true and living God who 
was, is, and ever will be the infinite and 
eternal One supreme over all. To Him it is 
just as natural for man to look in weakness, 
in danger, or distress, as it is for the new- 
born babe to seek the mother’s breast, or the 
little unfledged bird to open its mouth for 
food. The cry of David in his afflictions, 
“ Lead me unto the Rock that is higher than I,” 
is the cry that goes up from every soul some 
time in its history. That sublime Russian 
poem, commencing with the stanza: 
*O thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight, 
Thou only God! there is no God beside. 
Being above all beings! mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore! 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone ; 
Embracing ai, supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more,” 
is said to have been translated into Japanese 
by order of the emperor, and hung up, 
embroidered in gold, in the temple of Jeddo. 
It has been translated also into the Chinese 
and Tartar languages, written on a piece of 
rich silk, and suspended in the imperial 
palace in Pekin. It has probably been 
translated and read, more or less, among 
every civilized people under heaven. This 
fact is but one evidence among many show- 
ing the universality of the religious senti- 
ment. The science of Phrenology teaches 
that this sentiment is innate, and therefore a 
necessity of human nature, and, of course, 
that the development of this sentiment in the 
right direction is the only way to lasting 
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peace and happiness. The beauty and excel- 
lency of the Christian religion is that it 
draws all the faculties in the right direction 
and reveals to us this almighty “ Being whom 
we call God” as “a good shepherd,” and as 
a heavenly parent “who pitieth us even as a 
father pitieth his children,” and teaches us 
to worship Him as a God of holiness and 
love, full of justice and mercy. He is not 
the stern and passionate Jupiter of the 
ancients, the cold, soulless fact of the ma- 
terialist, or the impersonal force of the 
atheist, but a very special providence whose 
sympathy for each individual soul is illus- 
trated by the-parables of the Good Shepherd 
and the Prodigal Son. He will suffer no 
sincere seeker after His truth to wander 
hopelessly astray. May each of us trust in 
this tender, loving, and holy Being! May 
the prayer of each ever be, in the spirit of 
that beautiful and popular hymn: 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee; 

Even though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 

Still all my song ehall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


——+0+—___ 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


ERE is the neat address of our Vice- 
President at the dedication of the new 
building erected by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on Fourth Avenue, New 
York. We commend its spirit to one and 
ail. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN : 
I came hither to-night from the capital be- 
cause the invitation of your officers was one 
I could not resist. The name of your Asso- 
ciation embodies and betokens- Christian 
unity, and Christian unity means Christian 
power and strength, but, better than all 
these, Christian concord and fraternity. 
With all the elements, and powers, and 
temptations of evil so thoroughly organized 
around us, and these outward enticements 
re-enforced so potentially by those from 
within, the sharp, contentious words of doc- 
trinal disputations and ecclesiastical strife 
among religious denominations are both 








saddening and discouraging. And my heart 
rejoices when I hear of Christian union, like 
that glorious reconciliation of the Presbyte- 
rian Assemblies—the island of antagonism 
which so long divided them being removed 
—and the reunited stream flowing onward 
with far more powerful and majestic current 
than before the separation. 

But I have never regarded the division of 
the Christian world into different denomina- 
tions as necessarily an evil in its results. 
Surely there are more professors of religion 
satisfied with their creed and their church 
government than if. there were but one de- 
nomination upon the earth. And, rightly 
administered, harmoniously controlled and 
overruled, there may be power in this appar- 
ent diversity. These various denominations 
may be compared to an army, with its differ- 
ing and yet accordant divisions. There must 
be the infantry, which, after long marches, 
moves in sérried phalanx on the foe. There 
must be the cavalry, with its brilliant dash. 
There must be the artillery, which shakes the 
earth with its thunderous volleys. There 
must be the sappers and miners, attacking 
and overcoming every natural obstacle to its 
progress. There must be the medical corps, 
which often wounds to save, and the com- 
missaries, who sustain exhausted nature with 
their food. While on river, and lake, and 
seaboard alike, the navy, whose home is on 
the water, strengthens by monitor, and iron- 
clad, and frigate, and gunboat their com- 
rades whose home is on the land. Each in 
its sphere of duty seems variant or even 
discordant. But, listening to the orders of 
the great Captain over them all, out of this 
apparent diversity come compact unity and 
resistless force. So have I. regarded the 
various religious denominations of the world. 
If, beyond all that divides or distinguishes 
them, they can look upward, and hear the 
words, and obey the injunctions of the Cap- 
tain of our salvation, what unconquerable 
power may be found in all these departments 
of this voluntarily enrolled army, keeping 
step only to the celestial music that falls 
upon their listening ears ! 

One of the most gratifying and auspicious 
indications of religious progress in the past 
quarter of a century has been the birth, and 
rapid and vigorous growth, of the organiza- 
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tion so widely and honorably known as the 
Young Men's Christian Association. It has 
seemed to leap, almost at one bound, full- 
grown into its sphere of usefulness, Dis- 
claiming all participation in the denomina- 
tional conflicts of the Christian churches, its 
pure, white banner has had inscribed upon it 
only one word. But it is a word that has 
solaced the poor in their poverty, the weak 
in their weakness, the friendless in their 
friendliness, the miserable in their miseries, 
the sick in their sickness, and the dying in 
their death, And that one word, under 
whose life-giving influence this mustard seed 
has grown into the mighty tree, is Christ. 
One great impulse given to this good work 
during the war was by the United States 
Christian Commission, whose honored presi- 
dent—George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia—I 
am proud to see on this platform to-night. 
The Christian’ Commission,—twin-sister to 
the Sanitary Commission,—and both angels 
of mercy, that, first in the history of the 
world’s sad wars, went out with our armies 
to succor and to save, and returned with 
victories over suffering and disease, and even 
over death itself, from whose icy grasp they 
rescued so many tens of thousands by their 
more than Samaritan benefactions. In that 
Christian work the division-walls of sects 
were often broken down. Patriotism soften- 
ed antagonizing hearts, and humanity welded 
them together in this labor of love. Besides 
lifting the nation to a higher plane of benev- 
olence than it had ever before touched, 
another of its triumphs was in enlisting, in a 
joint and harmonious work, those who, from 
opposing pulpits, had often preached oppo- 
sing sermons at each other. 

Of the special. objects of the Association 
in this city others are to speak to-night. I 
can only remark that if it has been justly 
said that the man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before is a 
public benefactor, how much nobler the glory 
of him who rescues one tempted fellow-man 
irom the dangers of temptation! If we are 
commanded to pray “Lead us not into 
temptation,” how can we adequately honor 
him who leads us out of temptation, and 
places our feet upon a rock of safety? His 
is fhe right to a royal title, as, indeed, one 
of the children of God. More even than 





this, if more were possible. Property may 
perish, man may die, this magnificent build- 
ing may pass away; no, not “may”—all 
this shall happen. But a good deed never 
dies. It is as immortal as the Throne whence 
all good emanates. It will live in its exam- 
ple, it will live in its fruits, it will live in 
itself, indestructible, even when earth, and 
sea, and sky are known no more for ever. 
It is, too, the richest fortune in life, the most 
priceless possession at death. For, after 
enjoying the inner consciousness of its hap- 
piness here, Inspiration assures you that you 
shall listen to its record hereafter, when the 
whole world will listen to it too. f would 
not derogate from the great and beneficent 
influence of church associations in their 
respective spheres of duty and religious 
progress. But after all they are but planets, 
deriving their power to sweep on in their 
wide-reaching orbits from the great central 
sun, which is the Throne of God. Pardon 
me if I remind you here, in closing, of John 
Wesley’s memorable dream. You remember 
that he thought he stood at the very gate of 
heaven, and he asked, thinking first of the 
denomination he loved above all others, 
“Are there any Methodists there?” And 
over the battlements came the answer, “ No.” 
“ Are there, then, any Presbyterians there ?” 
was the next inquiry. But the same voice 
again replied, “ No.” And thus he asked of 
Episcopalians and Baptists, and all, with 
similar responses. But at last he despair- 
ingly inquired, “ Who, then, are there?” 
And the answer came back, full of melody 
and love, “Christians;” and the gates 
opened, and there was no strife, nor discord, 
nor antagonism there, but all was unity, and 
peace, and joy. So may I be allowed to say, 
that while each church may be a pillar of 
beauty and strength in a majestic and divine 
temple of faith, your Association is like the 
dome, which unites while it protects all; 
and on which is emblazoned, in letters re- 
splendent with more than the light of the 
sun at noonday, these words of love and 
power, “ Christian Unity.” 


——+04———_ 


Speak well of all; thou knowest not what 
good a simple word of encouragement may do 
a hungry, misunderstood soul. H. 8. D. 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY 


HISTORICALLY AND ARTISTICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME. 


‘DITOR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL—Dear Sir: I see by your excellent 
JouRNAL that you duly appreciate chromo- 
lithographs, and offer some of them as premi- 
ums to canvassers for your magazine. I have 
thought it might be interesting to your readers 
to sketch the history of 
LITHO-CHROMICS, 
such being the title applied by a Frenchman 
half a century ago to the art of copying por- 
traits, landscapes, etc., in oil colors on stone, 
and then transferring them to canvas. Lithos 
in Greek signifies a stone, and chromos color. 
A lithograph is a chemical drawing made with 
an oily pencil upon a peculiar kind of lime- 
stone, found in the quarries of Stenhofen, Ba- 
varia. Chromo-lithography is the art of re- 
producing oil paintings in colors. A German 
named Seneteller by mere accident discovered 
the art about the year 1793. He was the son 
of a poor widow resident in Munich. He en- 
countered nearly as many obstacles as Pallissy 
in his experiments to learn how to make a cer- 
tain rare kind of ornamental china, but with a 
like perseverance he attained the goal at last, 
and carried forward the art to as perfect a state 
as lithography has attained. The circum- 
stances which led to the discovery are these: 
Alois Senefelder was a young ‘man of an in- 
ventive turn of mind. He had been a law 
student to please his father, who was a success- 
ful actor. After his father’s death the poverty 
of the family compelled him to abandon the 
law and take the stage. Here he was not very 
successful, and having a good deal of leisure, 
he thought to save expense by printing his 
own plays, and with that in view he proceeded 
to experiment with sealing-wax, wood, and 
other substances. Not succeeding in getting a 
good impression from wax or wood, he at- 
tempted to engrave a copperplate by the aid 
of aquafortis ; but before applying this biting 
liquid he had to cover his copperplate with the 
varnish that engravers use for the purpose, and 
write upon it a page of print backward. He 
encountered many difficulties, and to lessen 
them he contrived the mixture of wax, soap, 








lampblack, and water, which he used to cover 
over his errors, and write upon it the correct 
word. 

He succeeded at last in getting a tolerable 
proof of one page from his copperplate. But 
these plates were expensive, and the German 
player was poor. In the vicinity of Munich 
the slabs of soft stone now used by lithogra- 
phers are found, and it occurred to Alois to try 
and engrave his works upon them. It is a lime- 
stone which is soft when taken from the quarry, 
but hardens after exposure to the air. He cut 
some letters upon the surface of one of the 
slabs, but the result was not very encouraging, 
and he only waited for means with which to 
continue his experiments upon copper. Mean- 
while he used to cover the surface of the soft 
stone with engraver’s varnish, and write on this 
backward. 

Now comes the eventful morning when by 
means of an impatient washerwoman the 
wonderful art of lithography was discovered, 
which has since developed into chromo, and re- 
sulted in those exquisite pictures which embel- 
lish the dwellings of thousands, and can rarely 
be distinguished from the original costly brush 
painting. 

The washerwoman had called for the weekly 
wash, but the list was not ready, and the widow 
asked Alois to take it. Not being able to find 
a fragment of paper, and the laundress being in 
haste, he took one of his lime-stones, and seiz- 
ing his paste made of lampblack, wax, soap, 
and water, he dashed off upon the smooth sur- 
face the brief list of garments, and the washer- 
woman departed with her bundle. 

Before rubbing out his hasty scrawl it oc- 
curred to him to try whether the letters would 
resist aquafortis, a weak dilution of which he 
poured over the stone, and let remain for five 
minutes. He found that the liquid had eaten 
away the stone to the depth of one line, leaving 
the letters in slight relief. He then thought he 
might possibly take an impression of his list 
upon paper. After many experiments he suc- 
ceeded in contriving a method by which he 
could cover his letters with ink, and keep the 
rest of the surface dry. He found it was only 
necessary to wet the whole surface of the stone 
before applying his inking-pad. The film of 
water kept the oily printer’s-ink from adhering 
to the stone, but did not keep it from adhering 
to the letters written upon the stone with soap’ 
and lampblack. He laid his paper on the 
stone, applied the requisite pressure, and lo! an 
excellent proof of his washing list was before 
him! Lithography was discovered! It now 
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only remained to develop and perfect the art, 
The grand secrets are these: 1, a lime-stone 
surface ; 2, an oily pencil with which to draw 
the designs; 3, wetting the stone before put- 
ting on the oily printing-ink. 

The first specimens published by Senefelder 
were some sheets of music, in 1796. Afterward 
he applied the new art to drawings, and multi- 
plied copies without the tedious process of cut- 
ting them in metal. In 1810 there appeared in 
Munich, under the direction of Senefelder, “Les 
(Qluvres Lithographiques, par Strixner, Piloti et 
Cie,” in which the first tint-printing from stone 
occurs. Strixner’s borders for prayer-books, 
published in 1808, contain “ flat color stones.” 
It was, however, in 1822 that the first application 
on a large scale appeared in Munich, by Franz 
Weishaupt, in a work containing pictures of 
birds, monkeys, and turtles. Since 1830, when 
the black crayon process was at its zenith, 
artists first began to develop the beauties of 
chromo-lithography. 

A Frenchman named Malapeau, about the 
year 1828, conceived the idea of copying por- 
traits, landscapes, etc., in oil colors on stone, 
and transferring them to canvas. This art he 
called “ Litho-chromics.” He succeeded so far 
as to obtain a patent, but his productions did 
not long remain popular. 

Senefelder copied oil paintings by taking im- 
pressions on colored sheets of paper, and called 
his invention “ Mosaic printing,” and from 
that the art has been advancing, until now the 
choicest treasures found in foreign galleries are 
copied with perfect success. Every character- 
istic of the original is reproduced with such 
exactness that it is difficult to detect any dif- 
ference. , 

The first lithography in the United States 
of which we have any knowledge was intro- 
duced by Mr. Pendleton, in 1826, in the city 
of Boston. This was done in simple black and 
white. 

In 1839 chromo-lithography was introduced 
into Boston by an Englishman named Thorpe, 
who executed some very satisfactory work in 
horticultural designs. He was followed by 
others in New York and Philadelphia, who 
produced pictures of decided merit. But no 
American publisher has done so much to ele- 
vate and popularize the art as Louis Prang, 
who stands at the head of chromo-lithography 
in America, and whose publications have from 
a small beginning lets than ten years ago, in a 
humble room of the fourth story of a building 
in Boston, now become world-wide in circula- 
tion. In this large lithograph establishment, 





the first ever built on this continent, forty 
presses are kept constantly at work, and can 
hardly supply the demand. 

We have now sketched the history of lithog- 
raphy to the present time, and our next work 
is to describe as accurately as our limits will 
allow 

HOW CHROMOS ARE MADE, 

for we have thus far only thrown out the gen- 
eral features, without specification. A litho- 
graph is simply a picture or design in black and 
white, printed upon paper from stone. This 
stone is found only in the region where acci- 
dent, or rather we should say Providence, re- 
vealed it to the poor playwright in 1793. The 
demand for it has increased the price, until 
it now sells, for choice stones, as high as 
thirty-five cents per pound. And that you ma 
better appreciate the price of chromos, we will 
inform you that the “ Barefoot Boy,” a picture 
9% by 12}, required twenty-six slabs of stone, 
weighing nearly two tons, and worth fourteen 
hundred dollars. It required several months’ 
time to prepare these stones for the press, and 
then nearly five months to print an edition of a 
thousand copies. That “ interesting child” has 
to go through the press twenty-five times be- 
fore all the shades are complete, and he is con- 
sidered fit to appear before the public. The 
original of that “barefoot boy” is worth a 
thousand dollars, and yet, though the process 
of reproducing it in chromo is so slow and ex- 
pensive, a copy which few could distinguish 
from the original is sold for five dollars. 

But to return to our starting-point. The de- 
sign is first drawn on the smoothly polished 
surface with a greasy or oily pen or pencil, 
which adheres to the stone, and by the appli- 
cation of certain acids enters into a chemical 
combination with it. The rest of the surface is 
then washed over with a solution of gum-arabic, 
which closes up the pores. It is then wiped 
over with a damp sponge. The drawing being 
oily rejects the water, while the gummed sur- 
face, on which there is no drawing, retains it. 
The color is then applied with a roller, resem- 
bling a printer’s roller, but made, not of glue 
and molasses, but fine calfskin. The color be- 
ing oily adheres to the greasy drawing, whereas 
the gummed surface being wet repels it. Thus 
an impression is obtained without a raised sur- 
face, or incision, as in common printing-type, 
wood-cuts, and steel engravings, from a perfect- 
ly smooth surface, which rivals in its light and 
shade even line engravings and copperplates. 

There is, however, an engraved lithograph 
which is costlier, and produces a finer effect. 
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Maps and portraits, for example, in which it is 
desired to have clear and sharp-cut lines, are 
sometimes engraved on stone, with fine steel 
gravers, or diamond points. This method 
costs somewhat less than copperplate engrav- 
ing, and from ten to twelve thousand impres- 
sions may be taken from a single stone. 

Some of the finest specimens of lithography 
ever published, we are informed, were the work 
of Calame, a Swiss painter, born at Vevay in 
1815, and who died only a few years since. 
Many critics regard him as the best landscape 
painter of the century. He drew a large num- 
ber of his productions on stone, and published 
them as lithographs, and in no other form do 
they exist. His most celebrated set comprises 
nearly a hundred pictures, chiefly landscapes ; 
all of them, it is said, are masterly productions. 

Very highly celebrated are the Dresden Gal- 
lery lithographs, which are copies of the great 
paintings in the Dresden Gallery, executed 
under the supervision of its directors, who own 
the stones and copyrights, and will not allow a 
poor print to leave their press. 

There are also three noteworthy sets of 
French lithographs—the first after Pierre Ed- 
ouard Frere, a distinguished painter of the 
modern French school. He devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the genre class of paint- 
ing, in which department he excelled. He was 
a pupil of the celebrated French painter Paul 
Delaroche. 

But again we have digressed from our de- 
scription. 

In chromo-lithography the first proof is a light 
ground-tint, covering nearly all the surface. 
This is only a faint shadow rather than outline 
of the picture. The next proof, from the second 
stone, contains all the shades of a-certain color ; 
the next, all the shades of another color, until 
as many impressions are made as there are 
colors in the original. For some landscapes it 
requires as many as forty different stones. The 
whole edition receives its impressions of a cer- 
tain color before proceeding to another. Colors 
and tints are greatly modified and multiplied 
by the process of printing one over another. 

Great skill is requisite in the process of col- 
oring. In order to get the same colors in the 
same places in each picture they are “ regis- 
tered” in this manner: two or more needle- 
holes are drilled into each stone (in a precisely 
corresponding place with regard to the draw- 
ing in each case), and when the first impression 
is taken the registering needles are thrust 
through the paper into the holes in the stone. 
These holes are guides for all the subsequent 





colors, the paper being laid on in such a way 
in each printing that the needles pass through 
the holes in the paper to the holes in the stone. 
The variation of a hair’s breadth would mix 
up the colors and spoil the picture. 

The last impression is made by an engraved 
stone, which is grained in such a way as to 
produce that peculiar roughness seen in canvas 
oil paintings. After the chromo has passed 
through the press, it is embossed and varnished, 
and then put up for the market. 

Some have erroneously supposed that chro- 
mos were the product of mere artisans, and for 
that reason have ignored them as works of art. 
This is not true. Those who reproduce in 
chromo the works of eminent artists must 
themselves be artists of repute, otherwise they 
are incapable of copying perfectly the costly 
originals. 

Again, it is objected that they are worthless, 
on the ground of their being imitations merely, 
therefore lacking the inspiration of the original 
conception. On the same principle all copies 
of originals in every department of science and 
art ought to be condemned as worthless. Steel 
engravings, copies of the great masters, as well 
as chromos, imitations of flowers and fruits, 
whether in wax, drawings, or paintings, lacking 
the spirit of the originals, should be placed un- 
der ban. If wrong, if worthless, if it be not the 
product of art to reproduce in perfect fac-simile 
the costly originals of master minds, because 
forsooth the copyist lacks the inspiration of the 
great artist, why not apply the same principle 
to the works of Nature and their Creator, and 
say that all the imitations thereof on canvas are 
nothing worth, lacking as they do the inspira- 
tion of their original Author, and the life—the 
vitality which clothes the landscape with its 
excelling loveliness, and paints the gorgeous 
flower with living tints? Why paint the rose 
with its beautiful shades, when the most skillful 
artist fails to impart to his picture the fragrance 
of the original? Why seek to transfer to can- 
vas the mighty Niagara, without imparting 
its flowing motion and thundering roar? Away 
with them all! Mere copyists are ye at best; 
the master-mind of the original Creator you 
have not. Why then aspire to a mere imitation 
of the grandeur of His works! Plead not in 
excuse that thus you are enabled to bring to 
the eye of thousands representations of scenes 
they can never witness, and thus afford them 
pleasure, not of course equal to that realized 
by a view of the original, but next akin, and 
hence to be appreciated. Are you not thus 
pandering toa false taste by thus seeking to 
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paint Niagara with its surroundings so that it 
will look precisely like the natural fall, the 
island, the bridge, etc., whereas the real value 
of the view is all wanting? You make on 
paper or canvas what resembles a mighty fall 
of water, but it lacks motion and sound. You 
present a perfect copy of the Suspension Bridge, 
with carriages and people upon it, but the vehi- 
cles are not moving, and the people have no 
life, so is it not all “a childish waste of time” 
on your part, and your “work fit only for 
children ?” What pleasure can a man take in 
such toys? 

You object to Prang’s “ imitation of canvas 
and the strokes of the artist’s brush,” because 
they are imitations, and not realities. So pre- 
cisely on the same ground we object to your 
imitations of Nature, and beg that you will let 
us have the original—the reality, or none at 
all! Away with painted flowers that emit no 
odor! Banish the stereoscope with its accom- 
panying views, which reveal in startling relief 
the wonders of our own and foreign lands—the 
landscapes, the towering Alps, the Mammoth 
Cave, the Giant’s Causeway, the Vatican, exte- 
rior and interior, the cities of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum exhumed from the ashes of centuries, 
the mighty pyramids of Egypt, the cities and 
places of sacred story—away with them all, 
they are but imitations lacking the color and 
activities of real life—“ childish toys” at best. 
Let us have the realities or nothing, though 
*tis true they are purchased at a costly price. 
Debar the middle class and the poor, whose 
purses are not over-burdened with money, from 
the pleasure afforded by gazing through the 
stereoscope at drawings of all these places of 
renown, and limit the sights to those only who 
can travel sea and land to behold them in their 
pure originality ! 

But whither are we wandering? Our indig- 
nation against those who would fain stay the 
rolling tide of popularity and general favor in 
regard to the art of chromo-lithography has 
led us perhaps too far in caustic irony. "Tis 
true that oft 

“A pebble in the streamlet cast 

Has turned the course of many a river ;” 

but we doubt if these pebbles turn the tide of 
public opinion from its present just apprecia- 
tion of those publications which bring the 
copies of the old masters, and eminent artists 
of our own day, to take the place of those hor- 
rid daubs which have been wont to hang on 
the walls of those who were unable to purchase 
the costly painting or engraving. 

Pictures help educate our children, and in- 





fluence our own minds, and it is not a matter 
of indifference as to what we shall hang on our 
walls. Let them be such as will educate to a 
right taste by teaching the good and true, and 
awakening a love for the really beautiful, and 
certainly we know of no class of paintings 
better adapted for the household, with its di- 
versified phases, than fine chromos. There 
are pictures for all—the dining-room, family 
sitting-room, parlor, nursery, and bed-chamber. 
And just here is needed wisdom in selecting 
the right sort for each apartment. An appro- 
priate picture for the dining-room is not always 
the best adapted for the parlor. Landscapes 
are always in good taste for a parlor or sitting- 
room, and Bierstadt’s “ Sunset in California” is 
a bright and pretty picture for that purpose ; 
also those soft, quiet, exquisite chromos, “ Early 
Autumn on Esopus Creek, N. Y.,” and “ Late 
Autumn in the White Mountains,” after A. T. 
Bricher. 

Morvillier’s “Snow Scene” is a beautiful 
work of art, and well adapted for contrast with 
the more brilliant colorings of other landscapes. 
It is a winter sunset, with an old farm-house 
and dairy-house near a frozen brook, forming 
the center foreground. A large elm rises above 
them with its gnarled ‘branches vividly out- 
lined against a winter sky. There is a bridge 
and a distant church on the left; a road, an- 
other elm, and a sleigh on the right; skaters on 
the ice. The effects of light and shade on the 
snow are reproduced delicately and charm- 
ingly. The “Falls of the “ Yosemite Valley” 
is another of Bierstadt’s beautiful productions. 

For the dining-room, those exquisite fruit and 
flower pieces are always appropriate: “ Cher- 
ries and Basket,” “ Strawberries and Basket,” 
“Flower Bouquet,” “The Kitchen Bouquet,” 
and “ Fruit Piece.” Tait’s “Group of Chick- 
ens,” ‘Group of Ducklings,” or of “ Quails,” 
are also pretty for the dining-room. The fam- 
ily sitting-room will be made bright and attrac- 
tive by any of these pictures: “The Kid’s 
Playground,” in which is shown almost a real 
live calf, and a kid gamboling with it, while a 
heifer, some goats and ducks are looking on. 
The water, grassy slope, old fence overgrown 
with bushes, and the trees and bit of meadow be- 
yond, lighted up by a gleam of sunshine burst- 
ing through the rifts in the overhanging clouds, 
all combine to render this a charming picture. 
Braith, the painter of the original, is a living 
German artist. Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy,” il- 
lustrative of his beautiful poem, after Eastman 
Johnson, has had a great sale in spite of the 
New York art critic who declared that the face 
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of the boy is “like that of a doll,” and fails to 
represent the “ Barefoot Boy” as Whittier con- 
ceived him. Mr. Whittier probably is the 
most competent judge in this case, and he says 
of the picture: “It is a charming illustration 
of my little poem, and every way satisfactory 
as a work of art.” 

Thousands of this chromo have been sold, 
notwithstanding its “doll face,” and “ feet like 
uncooked sausages,” evidently because they 
have “no bones in them!” “The Boyhood of 
Lincoln” is by same artist, who stands in the 
highest rank of American genre painters. This 
is one of his master-pieces. It represents a 
young boy, coarsely clad in homespun clothes, 
and wearing cowhide boots, sitting reading a 
book by the light of a log fire, in the big, open 
fireplace of a backwoods cabin; everything 
around him rude and poor. This is a picture 
for the family, one from which the mother can 
draw instructive lessons for her children. 

“The Two Friends,” an exquisite portrait of 
a child and dog, by Geraud, an eminent living 
French painter, and “ The Unconscious Sleep- 
er,” by Perault, another French genre artist, 
“A Friend in Need,” and “ Under the Apple- 
Tree,” are all sweet home pictures. 

For a lady’s boudoir nothing can be prettier 
than “ Easter Morning,” by Mrs. James Hart. 
It represents a massive marble cross, encircled 
with a wreath of roses, fuchsias, pansies, and 
other flowers exquisitely painted. 

For the nursery or children’s bedroom, the 
“half chromos” afford a pleasing variety at a 
low price. They are nearly as pretty as the 
full chromo. Our seven-year-old Frankie has 
almost gone into ecstasies over his picture of 
the “Frightened Ducklings.” The yellow, 
downy ducklings chased by a roguish puppy 
are running to the pond or brook; one has 
tumbled “head over heels,” as we should say 
if we were referring to a boy, into the water ; 
others, having advanced a little beyond, are 
looking back in terror, and the whole brood 
exhibit such frightened physiognomies and po- 
sitions as to awaken mirthfulness in the be- 
holder. “ The Twins” represents two pet twin 
lambs in their nursery, with their fond mother. 
A bright, pleasant landscape, with hills and 
dales, and water, and flocks of sheep, form an 
attractive background, while in the foreground 
is seen a group of lambs. This is a very suit- 
able picture for the children’s room. Of others 
we might speak, but already have we lingered 
too long on this point. 

We.-wish now to offer some further sugges- 
tions in regard to the choice of pictures. They 





are solely the result of our own personal obser- 
vations, and as we have never seen this point 
brought out by critics, we may not be altogetlier 
correct in our judgment. 

There are paintings which favorably impress 
us at the first glance. We are delighted with one 
picture, while another, at its side, presents but 
little attraction—it looks insignificant compar- 
ed with the first. Between the two we should be 
at no loss to choose. By-and-by we look again at 
the two pictures, and our impressions are some- 
what modified. The former does not so forci- 
bly impress us—the latter reveals new points 
of interest. After a time we compare again 
the merits of the two, and the one that capti- 
vated us at once has decreased in our estima- 
tion, while the almost slighted picture rises 
rapidly in value. The result is, that it entirely 
displaces the first from its high position it in’ the 
beginning had taken in our mind. The truth is 
just here. The first picture had a few prominent 
features which were revealed at a single glance ; 
but the second picture, being more quiet and 
varied in its characteristics, did not reveal all 
of its beauties ; sone, half-hidden, required sev- 
eral views to be noticed and appreciated. 
Gradually its fine points are manifested, and 
thus it is a picture of growing interest, and 
lasting, too, for the mind soon unfastens from 
an object that has power only to take it cap- 
tive by storm, and puts forth no additional 
attractions. 

We were recently more fully convinced of 
the correctness of our conclusions by comparing 
two sunset views, one, Bierstadt’s “ Sunset in 
California,” the other, Prang’s recent publica- 
tion, “ Sunset on the Coast.” At first we were 
enraptured with the last, a large and striking 
ocean scene, and scarcely deigned a look at the 
smaller and more unpretentious painting by its 
side. We uttered our unqualified exclamation 
of delight, and remarked that possibly we 
might have thought the California sunset quite 
pretty if it had not been brought before us in 
such striking contrast with the ocean sunset. 
After we had sufficiently examined them, we 
turned to other things. Several hours after- 
ward we entered the room where they were 
hung side by side, and now our fever had 
somewhat abated, we more closely looked 
again at both. The bold impressive sunset 
failed to produce the same emotion as before, 
while the other seemed more attractive. Ina 
day or two we would not have chosen for its 
beauty and superior artistic execution the one 
which at first so delighted us. The California 
sunset had displaced it in our estimation. The 
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truth is, every point in the first attracted us. 
We saw them all at once, while the other un- 
folded its attractions more and more. Such is 
the kind of pictures to select, if we would have 
them ever prized by us, instead of wearying by 
their monotony. 

“ Early Autumn on Esopus Creek” was our 
firstchromo. At first sight we felt disappointed 
in it; but the more critically we examined it, the 
better we liked it. It is a painting of such soft, 
quiet bedvty, that its fine points are half con- 
cealed. It is truly a rare chromo; there is such 
a delicacy of touch, such an artistic blending 
of varied tints, such a perfect transparency of 
water and reflection of brown banks, bushes 
aud trees, as we never saw in any painting. 
This, among the many American chromos we 
have since examined, satisfied our mind more 
than any other. But had we been permitted 
to select from his many subjects, this would 
not have been our choice, but rather something 
that would at first delight us. We learn from 
this item of personal experience, that it is not 
best to select hastily. It is better, if possible, 
to examine at different times those we are dis- 
posed to procure, and see how they affect us on 
more thorough inspection. A variety of objects 
and colors, when artistically arranged, will re- 
tain their freshness longer than a few clearly 
defined objects and shades. 

We would not advise any one to furnish their 
rooms exclusively with paintings, whether in 
chromo or brush form. Elegant steel engrav- 
ings, copies of costly originals, can be procured 
at a low price, and give better effect to a room 
than one style. Of these, however, we purpose 
to speak more fully in another paper. We 
have treated in this exclusively of lithography, 
and in entering another department of art we 
hope to find much to interest and instruct those 
who have not given special attention to the 
subject. 

——————__+0e—__—- 


ScrentiFic Epvucation.—The following views 
of Professor Huxley are eminently practical on 
this Subject: “ Ido not mean that every school- 
boy should be taught everything in science. 
That would be a very absurd thing to conceive, 
and a very mischievous thing to attempt. What 
I mean is, that no boy or girl should leave 
school without possessing a grasp of the gen- 
eral character of science, and without having 
been disciplined more or lessin the methods of 
all sciences; so that when turned into the 
world to make their own way they shall be 
prepared to face scientific discussions and scien- 





tific problems, not by knowing at once the con- 
ditions of every problem, or by being able at 
once to solve it, but by being familiar with the 
general current of scientific thought, and bemg 
able to apply the methods of science in the 
proper way when they have acquainted them- 
selves with the conditions of the special prob- 
lem. That is what I understand by scientific 
education. To furnish aboy with such an edu- 
cation it is by no means necessary that he should 
devote his whole school existence to physical 
science ; in fact, no one would lament so one- 
sided a proceeding more than I. Nay, more, 
it is not necessary for him to give up more than 
a moderate share of his time to such studies, if 
they be properly selected and arranged, and if 
he be trained in them in a fitting manner.” 
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JAMES VICK, 


THE EMINENT HORTICULTURIST. 


PSs energy, ambition, perse- 
verance, taste, mechanical ingenuity 
and zeal are all indicated in this organi- 
zation. The temperament is mental- 
motive-vital, the two former predomi- 
nating in the order given. The whole 
composition is healthy, flexible, and 
enduring. He evidently has the intuition 
of his mother, with the frame-work, am- 
bition, and executiveness of his father. 
His height is not far from five feet six ; 
weight, 130 pounds ; his complexion fair. 
The size of the brain is something above 
the average, and it is so disposed as to 
give him the talent, taste, energy, and 
enthusiasm which he manifests. 

The phrenology indicates, first, very 
large Form, as shown in the width be 
tween the eyes; also large Size, Weight, 
Color, and Order. Indeed, the whole 
intellect is well developed in both the 
perceptives and the reflectives: Causality 
is prominent; Comparison is full. He 
manifests unusual powers of observation 
and a good degree of’science and philos- 
ophy, as well as practical common sense. 
But his chief forte lies in his taste, grow- 
ing out of Ideality, Sublimity, and a cul- 
tivated intellect. Benevolence is. large, 
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and he is kindly and generous. Venera- 
tion is full, and he is disposed to be 
respectful and devotional. Conscien- 
tiousness is large, and he has integrity. 


been educated for a speaker, he could 
have excelled, the organ of Language 
being large, and he would take a lively 
interest in whatever tends to elevating 








THE EMINENT HORTICULTURIST. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES VICK, 








Firmness, Approbativeness, and Self- 
Esteem are also well developed, and he 
is manly, dignified, and steadfast. 

The affections are well represented, 
and he should be a genial, friendly, 
popular man in domestic life. Had he 





or bettering the condition or improving 
the people of a state or a nation. 

Here is a brief biographical sketch of 
the gentleman, which must prove en- 
couraging to others who have but limited 
means with which to begin the duties of 
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life for themselves. Good habits and 
circumstances have tended to call out 
and develop all the better qualities of 
brain and character and to make him 
what he is, a clear, clean, vigorous, and 
enterprising citizen. 

James Vick was born near Portsmouth, 
England, in 1818. In early childhood he 
manifested a great love of flowers. A little 
garden was his play-ground and delight. 
When not more than ten or twelve years old 
he made notes of what he saw, and thought 
with a vague notion that he would make a 
book some time. Coupled with his fondness 
for flowers was a strong desire to learn the 
printing trade, but circumstances seemed un- 
favorable, and acceding to the wishes of his 
parents and the force of circumstances he 
engaged in other pursuits. 

In 1833 he came to New York with his 
father’s family, and soon found an oppor- 
tunity to learn the printing business with 
Mr. J. S. Redfield, of this city. After re- 
maining in New York about four years, his 
father, who was very fond of gardening and 
rural life, became tired of the city and 
removed to Rochester, N. Y., where young 
James, then eighteen years of age, found 
plenty of employment at his trade and 
abundance of pleasure in the culture of 
plants. His knowledge of horticulture even 
then made his services exceedingly valuable 
to the publishers of horticultural and agri- 
cultural journals, and while he set the type, 
he contributed interesting and valuable mat- 
ter to their columns. 

In 1850 he became the publisher and one 
of the editors of the Genesee Farmer, and in 
1852, after the death of the lamented A. J. 
Downing, purchased the Horticulturist of 
Luther Tucker, of Albany, and became its pub- 
lisher. In 1853 the then publishers of this 
JouRNAL delivered a course of lectures on 
Phrenology in Rochester, and at the close 
of each lecture examined two or more per- 
sons who were choseh by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the audience. 
Mr. Vick had attended none of these lectures, 
but the committee were determined to have 
his head examined publicly. Their plans 
were well laid, and Mr. Vick was induced, 
after some remonstrance, to submit to the 





lecturer’s manipulations. The remarks of 
the examiner were so truthful and striking 
that the audience was delighted. At the 
close, on inquiring his profession, and being 
told by some one in the audience that he was 
the editor of an agricultural paper, the ex- 
aminer remarked : “I am quite sure he must 
know more about flowers than about po- 
tatoes,” which caused shouts of laughter. 

Mr. Vick, having disposed of the Horticul- 
turist and his interest in the Genesee Farmer, 
in January, 1857, became horticultural editor 
of the Rural New Yorker, and held this posi- 
tion until his rapidly increasing seed business 
claimed his entire attention. For many 
years he had imported choice seeds from all 
parts of the world for his own use, and as 
presents to leading horticulturists and the 
correspondents and friends of the journals 
with which he had been connected. These 
importations became so large and expensive, 
and the demand for them so great, that he 
felt compelled to devote his time and energies 
to the importation, growing, and sale of 
seeds. This he has done for the past nine or 
ten years, and is now doubtless retailing 
more choice seeds than any other dealer in 
the country. He has twenty-five acres of 
choice land devoted to the cultivation of 
flowers, within a mile and a half of the 
center of Rochester, and also seventy-five 
acres about five miles from the city ; besides 
two stores and an entire block of buildings 
devoted to the work of putting up and the 
sale of seeds, in which he employs more than 
a hundred persons. The majority of these 
are ladies, who receive just as much pay as 
the men who do the same work; for Mr. 
Vick has too much regard for right to rob 
women of the reward due their services. 

The number of orders received daily during 
the business season, which is from the ist of 
February to the middle of May, ranges 
from 1,000 to 1,500, and during this season 


Mr. Vick receives one-fourth of all the letters . 


that reach the Rochester post-office. During 
1869 he paid the Rochester postmaster 
$15,000 for postage-stamps to pay the postage 
on packages of seeds and other mail matter. 

Mr. Vick turns his knowledge of printing 
to valuable account, and his catalogue is 
superior in many respects to any other of a 
similar nature published, and that it is ap- 
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preciated, the large edition called for fully 
proves. He has already issued 150,000 of 
his catalogue for 1870, and we doubt whether 
all the other seedsmen in America circulates 
as many. 

Mr. Vick has connected with his establish- 
ment a complete printing-office and bindery, 
employing constantly four or five printers, 
and when the catalogue is in press, from 
twelve to fifteen binders. 

Mr. Vick was for many years the Secretary 
of the American Pomological Society, and 
also of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western 
New York, until increasing business prevent- 
ed his giving the necessary attention to such 
official duties. He is now President of the 
Horticultural Society of Western New York. 
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NATURE OF THE AURORA BOREALIS, 
AS REVEALED BY THE SPECTROSCOPE. 





PECTROSCOPIC analysis, that has so 
\J wonderfully expanded the limits of sci- 
entific research, was some time since applied 
to the light of an aurora with unlooked-for 
results. Instead of a parti-colored band of 
light, which might have been expected, 
showing that the aurora was due to solid 
particles excited to luminosity by electric 
action, it gave the single line of light char- 
acteristic of mcandescent gas. But the line 
produced by each gas has its own position in 
the spectrum, and the line of the aurora does 
not correspond with that of any gas with 
which chemists are acquainted. Repeated 
observations by several skillful experiment- 
ers give always the same result. They can 
pronounce only that the aurora is due to the 
incandescence of a gas different from any 
known to science. 

But another discovery has been made 
which, from its connection with the former, 
is of great interest. The zodiacal light, that 
faint gleam in the sky which has hitherto 
been supposed to be due to the light reflected 
from a vast number of minute bodies travel- 
ing round the sun within the orbit of the 
earth, has been an object of great interest to 
astronomers. It has, until recently, never 
been subjected to spectroscopic analysis, 
because its light is so faint that it was 
thought its spectrum could hardly be made 
visible. It was presumed, however, that if a 





definite spectrum could be obtained, it would 
present, as the accepted theory of its origin 
required, a feeble likeness of that of the sun. 
A German scientist has at last succeeded in 
observing the spectrum of the zodiacal light, 
and instead of being as expected a faint 
copy of the ordinary prismatic spectrum, it 
presented only a single line, and that identi- 
cal with the spectrum of the aurora. This 
proves conclusively that the previously re- 
ceived theories of the nature of the zodiacal 
light were erroneous, and that it and the 
aurora are due to the same electric influences 
operating in the same medium. 

It is now believed by astronomers that the 
same methods of inquiry will show, when an 
opportunity occurs for making the test, that 
the tails of comets are of the same nature. 
with the aurora and zodiacal light; if so, 
three of the most mysterious phenomena of 
the heavens will be traced to a common origin 
and their nature partially explained. 


{)u Social Relation 


Banners 








Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that baa survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as iu truth she is, 

Heav’n-vorn, and destined to the skies again,—Cowper, 





MY FATHER’S ELM. 


BY E. T. BUSH. 
My father’s elm, that grand old tree 
Beneath whose ample shade 
Long years ago in childish glee 
And innocence I played, - 
Shall ever have a sacred part 
In Memory’s cherished whole; 
*Tis rooted in my very heart, 
’Tis shadowed on my soul. 


And scarce will Memory need recall 
The scene ; for well I find 

Its trunk, its limbs, its twigs, its all, 
Reflected on my mind. 

Nay, should I roam through foreign lands, 
East, west—no matter where,— 

*Mid polar snows or tropic sands, 
That tree were with me there. 


Let others sing of fancy groves, 
With bordered walks between, 

Held sacred as of early love’s 
Sweet whisperings the scene ; 

But, poets, sing of these to me— 
Oh! sing of these no more ; 

Ye have not seen that lonely tree, 
Before my father’s door. 
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The sweetest harbingers of spring, 
Though lone, despise it not ; 

There in its boughs sweet songsters sing 
As in no other spot. 

The cricket and the katy-did 
Have softer voices there, 

While in its leafy branches hid, 
They lade the evening air. 


The softest breezes kiss its leaves, 
While mildest moon-beams fall 

In silv’ry streaks, on summer eves, 

_  O’er cottage floor and wall. 

Beneath its boughs, in careless joy, 
A helpless babe I lay ; 

Beneath its boughs, to greet her boy, 
My mother smiles to-day. 


Then let no poet sing to me 
Of fancy’s shady grove, 

My heart still lingers round that tree 
Which speaks a mother’s love. 


— +.9¢¢—__——— 


A CROSS HUSBAND. 
HOW HE WAS CURED. . 





I saw a model husband in a dream, 
Where things are not exactly what they seem, 
A moral man, to skeptics be it known: 
The wife he loved and cherished was—his own ; 
And for the test—I saw the husband wait, 
With horse and chaise, five minutes at the gate, 
While Jane put on her things ; nor spoke one sour 
Or bitter word, though waiting half an hour 
For dinner; and like Patience on a throne, 
He didn’t swear to find a button gone. 
HIS human-nature story well illustrates 
perverted temper, and shows how in one 
case it was subdued without recourse to 
corporal punishment, divorce, or suicide. 

“Bedlam let loose! Pandemonium in 
rebellion! Chaos turned inside out! What 
is the reason a man can not be allowed to 
sleep in the morning without this everlasting 
racket raised about his ears? Children cry- 
ing—doors slamming—I will know the rea- 
son of all this uproar.” 

Mr. Luke Darcy shut the door of his bed- 
room with considerable emphasis, and went 
straight to the breakfast parlor. 

All was bright and quiet and pleasant— 
Bedlam wasn’t located just there, and Mr. 
Darcy went stormingly up stairs to the 
nursery. 

Ah! the field of battle was reached at 
last. Mrs. Darcy sat in her low chair trying 
to quiet the screams of an eight-month-old 
baby-scion of the house of Darcy, while a 
rosy boy of five.years lay on his back, kick- 
ing and crying in an ungovernable fit of 
childish passion. 





“Mrs. Darcy!” enunciated Luke, with a 
loud and ominous precision, “ may I inquire 
what all this means? Do you know that 
breakfast is waiting ?” 

“T know, Luke—I know,” said poor per- 
plexed Mrs. Darcy, striving vainly to lift 
the rebellious urchin up by one arm. 
“Come, Freddy, get up and be washed.” 

“ No-o-o!” roared Master Freddy, per- 
forming a brisk tattoo on the carpet with 
his heels, and clawing the air at a furious 
rate. 

Like an avenging vulture Mr. Darcy 
pounced on his son and heir, carried him to 
the closet and turned the key upon his 
screams, 

“Now, sir, you can cry it out at your leis- 
ure. Evelyn, the nurse is waiting for the 
baby. We'll go down to breakfast.” 

“But, Luke,” hesitated Mrs. Darcy, “ you 
won't leave Freddy there !” 

“It’s temper that is at the bottom of these 
demonstrations, and I'll conquer that temper 
or know the reason why. It ought to have 
been checked long ago, but you are so ridic- 
ulously indulgent.” 

“ But if he’ll say he’s sorry, Luke ?” 

Mr. Darcy tapped sharply at the panels of 
the door. 

“ Are you sorry for your naughtiness, young 
man?” , 

A fresh outburst of screams and a renewal 
of a tattoo was the answer. 

“T am sure he is sorry, Luke,” pleaded his 
mother, but Mr. Darcy shook his head. 

“Entire submission is the only thing I will 
listen to,” he said, shortly. 

Evelyn, with a dewy moisture shadowing 

her eyelashes, and a dull ache at the heart, 
followed her liege lord down to the breakfast- 
table. . 
A tall, blue-eyed young lady, with bright 
chestnut hair, and cheeks like rose velvet, 
was at the table, by name Clara Pruyn, 
by lineage Mrs, Darcy’s sister. She opened 
her blue eyes rather wide as the two en- 
tered. 

“Good gracious, Evy, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Luke, tartly. 

“Something is the matter, though,” said 
Clara, shrewdly. “What is it, Evelyn? 
Has Luke had one of his tantrums ?” 
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Luke sat down his coffee cup with a sharp 
click. 

“You have very peculiar expressions, Miss 
Pruyn.” 

“Very true ones,” said Clara, saucily. 

Evelyn smiled in spite of herself. 

“Tt’s only Freddy, who feels a little cross, 
and—” 

“ A little cross!” interrupted the indignant 
husband. “I tell you, Evelyn, it’s quite 
time it was checked. Oh, that parrot! 
what an intolerable screeching he keeps up! 
Mary, take that bird into the kitchen, or I 
shall be tempted to wring its neck. What 
does ail these eggs, Evelyn ?” 

Mr. Darcy gave his egg, shell and all, a 
vindictive throw upon the grate. 

“And the plates are as cold as a stone, 
when I’ve implored again and again that 
they might be warmed. Well, I shall eat no 
breakfast this morning.” 

“Whom will you punish most ?” demanded 
Miss Clara. 

Luke pushed his chair back with a venge- 
ance, and took up his stand with his back 
to the fire. 

“Please, sir,” said the servant, depreca- 
tingly advancing, “the gas bill—the man 
says would you settle it while—” 

“No?” roared Luke tempestuously. “Tell 
the man to go about his business; I have 
no small change this morning.” 

Mary retreated precipitately ; Clara raised 
her long, brown eyelashes. 

“Do you know, Luke,” she said demurely, 
“T think you would feel better if you would 
do just as Freddy does—lie flat down on the 
floor and kick up your heels against the car- 
pet for a while.” 

Luke gave his mischievous sister-in-law a 
glance that ought certainly to have annihila- 
ted her, and walked out of the room, closing 
the door behind him with a bang that would 
bear no false interpretation. Then Clara 
came round to her sister, and buried her 
pink face in Evelyn’s neck. 

“Don’t scold me, Evy, please, I know I 
have been naughty to tease Luke so!” 

“You have spoke nothing but the truth,” 
said Evelyn, quickly. “Clara, sometimes I 
wonder how I can endure the daily cross of 
my husband’s temper.” 

“Temper!” said Clara, with a toss of her 





chestnut brown hair. “ And the poor dear 
fellow hasn’t the least idea how disagreeable 
he makes himself.” 

“Only this morning,” said Evelyn, “he 
punished Freddy with unrelenting severity 
for a fit of ill humor which he himself has 
duplicated within the last half hour.” 

“Evelyn,” said Clara, gravely, “do you 
suppose he is beyond the power of cure.” 

“T hope not; but what canI do? Shut 
him up as he shut up little Freddy ?” 

Evelyn’s merry, irresistible laugh was 
checked by the arch, peculiar expression in 
Clara’s blue eyes. 

“The remedy needs to be something short 
and sharp,” said Clara, “and the dark-closet 
system combines both requisites.” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Mrs. Darcy, rising 
from the breakfast-table in obedience to her 
husband’s peremptory summons from above 
stairs. 

Luke was standing in front of his bureau 
drawer, flinging shirts, collars, cravats, and 
stockings recklessly upon the bedroom 
floor. 

“Td like to know where my silk handker- 
chiefs are, Mrs. Darcy,” he fumed. “Such a 
state as my bureau is in is enough to drive a 
man crazy !” 

“It’s enough to drive a women crazy, I 
think,” said Evelyn, hopelessly, stooping to 
pick up a few of the scattered articles. 
“You were at the bureau last, Luke. It is 
your own fault!” 

“My fault—of course it’s my fault!” 
snarled Luke, giving Mrs. Darcy’s poodle a 
kick that sent it howling to its mistress, 
“Anything but a women’s retorting and 
recriminating tongue. Mrs. Darcy, I won't 
endure it any longer!” 

“ Neither will I!” said Evelyn, resolutely 
advancing, as her husband plunged into the 
closet for his business coat, and promptly 
shutting and locking the door. “I think I 
have endured it quite long enough—and 
here is an end of it!” 

“Mrs. Darcy, open the door!” said Luke, 
scarcely able to credit the evidence of his 
own senses. 

“T shall do no such thing,” said Mrs, 
Darcy, composedly, beginning to re-arrange 
shirts, stockings, and flannel wrappers in 
their apprdpriate receptacles. 
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“ Mrs. Darcy,” roared Luke, at a fever heat 
of impotent rage, “ what on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean to keep you in that clothes press, 
Mr. Darcy, until you have made up your 
mind to come out ina more amiable frame 
of mind.” 

There was a dead silence of fully sixty 
seconds in the closet, then a sudden outburst 
of vocal wrath, 

“Mrs. Darcy, open the door this instant, 
madam!” 

But Evelyn went on humming a saucy little 
air and arranging her clothes. 

“Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear you.” 

“ Will you obey me?” 

“Not until you have solemnly promised 
me to put some sort of control on that temper 
of yours, not until you pledge yourself here- 
after to treat your wife as a lady should be 
treated ; not as a menial.” 

“T won't.” 

“No,? Then in that case I hope you 
don’t find the atmosphere at all oppressive 
there.” 

Another sixty seconds of dead silence, then 
a sudden rain of heels and hands against the 
wooden panels, 

“ Let me out, I say, Mrs. Darcy! Madam, 
how dare you perpetrate this monstrous 
piece of audacity?” 

“ My dear Luke, how strongly you do re- 
mind me of Freddy. You see there is noth- 
ing I have so little tolerance for as a bad 
temper. It ought to have been checked long 
ago, only you know I’m so ridiculously in- 
dulgent.” 

Mr. Darcy winced a little at the familiar 
sound of his own words. 

Tap, tap, tap! came softly on the door. 
Mrs. Darcy composedly opened it and saw her 
husband's little office boy. 

“ Please, ma’am, there’s some gentleman at 
the office in a great hurry to see Mr. Darcy. 
It’s about the Applegate will case.” 

Mrs. Darcy hesitated an instant ; there was 
a triumphant rustle in the closet, and her 
determination was taken. 

“Tell the gentleman that your master has 
a bad headache, and won’t be down town 
this morning.” 

Luke gnashed his teeth audifly, as soon 





as the closing of the door admonished him 
that he might do so with safety. 

“Mrs. Darcy, do you presume to interfere 
with the transaction of business that is vitally 
important, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Darcy nonchalantly took up the little 
opera air where she had left it, letting the 
soft flowing words ripple musically off her 
tongue. 

“ Evelyn, dear.” 

“ What is it, Luke ?” she asked, mildly. 

“Please let me out. My dear, this may 
be a joke to you, but—” 

“T assure you, Luke, it’s nothing of the 
kind ; it is the soberest of serious matters to 
me. It isa question as to whether my future 
life shall be miserable or happy.” 

There was a third brief interval of silence. 

“Evelyn,” said Luke, presently, in a sub- 
dued voice, “ will you open this door?” 

“On one condition only.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Ah! ah!” thought the little lieutenant- 
general, “he’s beginning to entertain terms 
of capitulation, is he? On condition,” she 
added aloud, “that you will break yourself 
of the habit of speaking sharply and crossly 
to me, and on all occasions keep your tem- 
per.” 

“My temper, indeed,” sputtered Luke. 

“Just your temper,” returned his wife, 
sternly. “ Will you promise?” 

“Never, madam.” 

Mrs. Darcy took up a pair of hose that re- 
quired mending, and prepared to leave the 
apartment. As the door creaked on its 
hinges, however, a voice came shrilly through 
the opposite keyhole. 

“Mrs. Darcy—Evelyn—wife.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are not going down stairs to leave 
me in this place?” 

“ I am.” 

“Well, look here—I promise.” 

“ All and everything I require.” 

“Yes, all and everything you require— 
confound it all.” 

Wisely deaf to the muttered sequel, Mrs. 
Darcy opened the door, and Luke walked 
out, looking right over the top of her shining 
brown hair. 

Suddenly a little detaining hand was laid 
on his coat sleeve. 
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“Luke, dear!” 

“Well?” 

“ Won't you give me a kiss?” 

And Mrs. Darcy burst out crying on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

“ Well,” ejaculated the puzzled Luke, “if 
you aren’t the greatest enigma going. A 
kiss? Yes, a half a dozen of ’em if you want, 
you kind-hearted little turnkey. Do not cry, 
pet, I'm not angry with you, although I sup- 
pose I ought to be.” 

“ And may I let Freddy out ?” 

“Yes, on the same terms that papa was re- 
leased. Evelyn, was I very intolerable ?” 

“Tf you hadn’t been I never should have 
ventured on such a violent remedy.” 

“ Did I make you very unhappy?” 

“ Very.” 

And the gush of warm sparkling tears sup- 
plied a dictionary full of words. 

Luke Darcy buttoned up his overcoat, put 
on his hat, shouldered his umbrella, and went 
to the Applegate will case, musing as he went 
upon the new state of affairs that had pre- 
sented itself for his consideration. 

“ By Jove,” he ejaculated, “ that little wife 
of mine is a bold woman, and a plucky one.” 

And thus he burst out laughing on the 
steps. 

It is more than probable that he left his 
stock of bad temper in the law buildings that 
day, for Evelyn and Clara never saw any more 
of it, and Freddy is daily getting the best of 
the peppery element in his infantile dispo- 
sition. 


KISS AND MAKE UP. 
H. A. P. 


Iw childhood’s fair morning when love holds fall sway, 
And the bright opening futgre is lit by its ray ; 

When the arrow of anger first entérs the heart, 

And the words have been spoken which follow its smart; 
When the Wrath-king first offers to young lips his cup, 
How quickly they spurn it, and kiss and make up. 

But when years their dark shadows have cast o’er the way, 
And the noon-time and evening have come to life’s day ; 
The love of our childhood that softened tlre heart, 

And stole half the poison that pointed the dart, 

Has left us with hearts that but welcome the cup, 

And heed not the offer to kiss and make up. 


Oh! world that our Saviour would give of his grace, 
Till the fullness of mercy should banish wrath’s trace, 
And.our hearts with forbearance and love should o’er- 
For each erring brother we meet here below; [flow, 
Then we from the chalice of pardon might sup, 

For we'd turn from our anger and kiss and make up. 





REY. DR. GUTHRIE ON COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 

T the annual meeting in connection with 

the Original Ragged Schools, held in the 
Edinburgh Music Hall on Dec. 21st, the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie occupied the chair, and in the 
course of a speech appealing for aid to the 
institution, he made the following remarks 
regarding compulsory education :—“ Twenty 
years ago he was convinced, in spite of all 
his predilections to the contrary, that no 
machinery on earth would ever reach the 
hundreds and thousands of the children of 
the lapsed masses in this country unless a 
compulsory system of education were intro- 
duced. He remembered at a meeting in the 
Music Hall announcing and enforcing his 
views in favor of a compulsory education, 
and he was listened to in solemn silence. 
The people were astonished at it; they had 
never heard anything like that before, it was 
said. If they did not, they had never read 
John Knox’s “ First’ Book of Discipline,” 
written three hundred years ago. John 
Knox, whom Froude the historian had pro- 
nounced to be the greatest statesman of his 
day, laid down the doctrine that “nae man 
of whatsoever estate he be—whether he be 
a peer or peasant, a lord or one that drives 
him, a prince or a beggar—shall be permitted 
to bring up his child according to his own 
phantasy, but shall be compelled to give him 
an education in learning and virtue.” Very 
well, as John Knox said, so said he. At the 
meeting in the Music Hall he referred to, 
Bishop Terrot, whom he sat beside, whisper- 
ed to him at the close of his speech, “I see 
you are in favor of compulsory education.” 
“Yes, I am,” he (Dr. G.) whispered back ; 
“what do you think of the matter?” “So 
am I,” replied Bishop Terrot. “Very well, 
then,” replied he (Dr. Guthrie); “ why don’t 
you, a gentleman looked up to as a minister 
and a man of influence and weight in this 
town, stand up and say that?” The Bishop 
said, “They would think me mad.” Now, 
those who were mad on compulsory educa- 
tion had been, he thought, biting the public, 
for the public were all mad in that way now. 
He then went on to say that they needed a 
system which, as in Germany and Switzer- 
land, compelled every child to be educated. 
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An excelent magistrate in Edinburgh had 
said that he did not like anything compul- 
sory. No more did he; but they could not 
do without it. They compelled a man to 
feed his child’s body; why not compel him 
to feed the child’s mind? They compelled 
the education of children in prisons; why 
should they not compel parents to educate 
their children outside the prison, to keep 
them out of it? They compelled children to 
be vaccinated ; why not compel them to be 
educated? They compelled a man to pay 
his debts; why not compel him to pay the 
debt he owed to the protection of the state 
in the shape of education? Why, they even 
compelled ladies to tell their age; and he 
would say toa lady who opposed compulsory 
education, and yet submitted to tell her age, 
that she swallowed the cow and worried at 
the tail.” 

Dr. Guthrie evidently is right. Considerate 
parents are anxious to have their children ed- 
ucated ; thriftless, worthless, criminal parents 
—who are little better than savages—oppose 
common schools. It is this latter class who 
people our poor-houses, jails, prisons, and 
chiefly our asylums. Universal education 
would be almost equivalent to universal self- 
support by the adult population. Stand by 
the schools, and so push on civilization, and 
Christianity too. 

aS ee 


SOCIAL CURIOSITIES. 


Tr. industrious person has been exercising 
his perceptive faculties in social researches, 
and gives us some of his results in a unique 
manner. The libelous fellow claims to have 
discovered that the following instances of male 
and female propriety, devotion, etc., are curios- 
ities of surpassing rarity, and worthy, wherever 
found, of the sublimest exaltation. 

“ The husband that says to his wife on a Mon- 
day night, when cook isin revolt, dinner is be- 
hindhand, and “stocks down,” “ My dear, you 
look tired—let me walk up and down with the 
baby, while you rest!” 

The wife who expends as much pains upon 
her toilette on a rainy morning, when there is 
no one but “ John” at the breakfast-table, as she 
does on the evening when her old sweetheart is 
coming to call! 

The husband who readsall the Congressional 
debates to his wife, without meanly skipping 





every other paragraph, and always keeps her 
posted in floating news. 

The wife who provides herself with spools of 
cotton, thimbles, and sewing-work before the 
reading begins, and don’t have to jump up once 
in five minutes, to “fetch something from the 
other room!” 

The man who is consistent, and goes out to 
chop kindlings for exercise after having recom- 
mended bed-making to his wife as a heathful 
method of expanding the chest ! 

The woman who tells her husband just ex- 
actly how much money she spent in that shop- 
ping expedition yesterday ! 

The man who is always delighted with the 
domestic puddings and pies; and don’t expect 
a daily fare like unto a French restaurant. 

The woman who don’t look into all the en- 
velopes in her husband’s vest pocket when she 
mends that garment! 

The man who never saw acollar pattern that 
fits so much better than his ever did! 

The woman who can not tell the color of her 
neighbor’s new winter bonnet! 

The husband who, especially during north- 
east storms, and during the prevalence of do- 
mestic toothaches, makes up his mind that it is a 
great deal cheaper to be amiable than to scold!” 


a <> 


WILLIAM HOWLAND. 





N this organization we find the mental 
temperament predominating. The 
head is long and high, and not remarka- 
bly broad. The length indicates intel- 
lectual and social development; the 
marked height indicates integrity, relig- 
ious susceptibility, perseverance, and con- 
siderable self-reliance. 

We would consider the intellect as 
well balanced, there being enough of the 
perceptive element to give power to ac- 
quire knowledge, and hold it; and 
enough of the reasoning and analytical 
powers to appreciate truth, and apply it 
correctly. The height of the forehead 
shows excellent capacity for reading 
character, and also to so adapt himself 
to strangers as to influence them’ favor- 
ably. 

The sign of Language is large, indica- 
ting capacity for,expression and ability 
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a tendency to the excessive exhibition 
of force, energy, and executiveness. 

He is rather sensitive with regard to 
the opinion of friends and the public; 


to acquire and speak languages with ac- 
curacy and readiness. Benevolence is a 
prominent moral organ, showing uncom- 
mon sympathy for suffering, and readi- 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HOWLAND. 

















ness to help those who are in difficulty | but Self-Esteem being pretty well indi- 





or need. 

Veneration is also large, evincing 
strong religious feeling. Firmness is 
uncommonly large; and were Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness proportion- 
ately developed, the character would bor- 
der on the tyrannical, or there would be 





cated, shows that he has no little respect 
for himself. Cautiousness is quite large, 
showing prudence and foresight ; while 
Acquisitiveness is only moderate, show- 
ing but a slight tendency to acquire 
property or grasp at wealth. THe ap 
preciates more the collateral duties of 
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life, such as belong to the social, the 
moral, the esthetic, and the intellectual 
realms. What there is of selfishness 
in him does not minister merely to self, 
but serves to give steadfastness, strength, 
stability, and energy; while his moral 
sentiments are so strong that correctness 
of motive, integrity of action, and gen- 
erosity of feeling are the more conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

Mr. How.anp was born at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, on the 29th of April, 1822. His 
father, Benjamin Howland, was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits there. From the age of five 
to thirteen young Howland was sent to the 
Academy and private schools of Poughkeepsig, 
and upon the removal of the family to New 
York city, entered in 1835 the grocery of 
Mr. Isaac Brown as junior clerk. There he 
remained four years, employing the greater 
part of his leisure in studying Steuben’s milita- 
ry exercises, whittling miniature animals out of 
wood, making models of ships and steamboats, 
sculpturing in chalk with his penknife, paint- 
ing mm oil, and drawing whatever subject at- 
tracted his fancy. 

His esthetic tastes and leanings at length 
found an opportunity for development in a 
practical way, and he readily availed himself 
of it by entering the office of Benson J. Los- 
sing, the well-known artist-historian. Here he 
remained until he became of age, and there- 
upon opened an office to carry on the business 
of engraving under the firm-name of Howland 
Brothers, taking into co-partnership with him- 
self his two brothers, James and Alfred. This 
co-partnership lasted two years, and after its 
dissolution he has conducted the business or 
profession alone to the present time, with 
encouraging success, giving great satisfaction 
by the high character of his works. 

In April, 1866, the building, No. 229 Broad- 
way, in which his offices were situated, was 
destroyed by fire, and subjected him to a 
serious loss in designs, tools, and engraving 
materials, but he at once secured another place 
and resumed work. 

In July, 1862, the call of President Lincoln 
for 300,000 volunteers led him to offer his 
services to the Government. He had always 
shown a deep interest in military matters ; 
had for a long time been a faithful member of 
the famous Seventh Regiment of New York, 
and was well fitted to take a leading position 
in active service. Having in view the forma- 





tion of a company, he made the store of Fow- 
ler and Wells his headquarters, that firm hay- 
ing afforded him every facility in their power 
toward the consummation of his design ; and 
in forty-eight hours that company was raised. 
A second, third, and fourth company were en- 
rolled under like circumstances, and the regi- 
ment, the 127th, was organized and mustered 
in the army September, 1862, leaving fer Vir- 
ginia in October. 

The camp of the regiment was situated near 
the Chain-Bridge, a malarious quarter, and 
there the excessive drilling under a hot sun, 
together with the many other duties which fell 
to him, as an officer and one conversant with 
the military code to perform, were almost too 
much for a constitution accustomed chiefly to 
sedentary pursuits. His health became con- 
siderably reduced. While bathing in the 
Potomac, he wounded a foot, the result of 
which was a threatened attack of lockjaw, ter- 
minating in paralysis of the left side. This 
unfortunate occurrence, as it rendered him unfit 
for service, compelled his return home, and 
has debarred him almost entirely from person- 
ally executing work in his business. 

A zealous church member, he has taken an 
active part in Sunday-school and other relig- 
ious duties, having served for fifteen years, from 
1841 to 1856 as Secretary of the Sunday-school 
of the Greenwich Reformed Dutch Church of 
New York, and performed official services in 
connection with the 13th Street Presbyterian 
Church, from 1856 to 1862. 


uy fonty, 
Our country !—’tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretch’d from shore to shore ; 


The proud Paelfic chafes her strand,— 


She hears the dark Atlantic roar. 
—H J. Pabodie. 











NATIONAL DEBTS—NOW AND HERETO- 
FORE. 


[A LATE number of Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter 
contains statistical information under the above 
caption which we have judged of sufficient im- 
portance to be transferred to our pages. The 
views of the statistician are deserving of consider- 
ation because of their practical nature. ] 
pita statistics and fair comparison we in- 

tend to show that a dollar now is of only 
one quarter of its former value, and hence that 
our national debt is not one-fifth part of the 
load for us that the English debt was on that 


nation at the time she resumed specie payments 
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after her prolonged suspension. To do this we 
have elaborated on the production of the 
precious metals. 

The estimates by the most approved authors 
are, that in the year 800 there was in the world 
$1,750,000,000 of precious metal (gold and sil- 
ver), and that for a period of 692 years, or up 
to 1492, the annual product no more than held 
that amount good, by reason of loss and wear. 
The discovery of America enlarged the product, 
according to Baron Humboldt, as follows: 


From 1492 to 1500, $250,000 per annum. 
* 1500 to 1545, 3,000,000 ” 
* 1545 to 1600, 11,000,000 “ 
“ 1600 to 1700, 16,000,000 > 
* 1700 to 1750, 25,000,000 a 
* 1750 to 1803, 35,000,000 ° 


Of this the proportions of gold to silver were 
as 3 of gold to 8} of silver. 

The product of the mines of the Old World 
is estimated to be about sufficient to cover the 
loss and wear of the amount on hand from year 
to year. 

Estimated precious metals in the world at 
these dates— 


Tn 1498, ..... ccccccccccccccccces $1,750,000.000 
Em 2608. ....0 ccccccccccccccceves 8,187,000,000 
Tn 1848... cccccoccccccccesces 9,142,000,000 


The great increase from 1492 to 1803 was 
mainly from Mexico and’ South America, and 
about two-thirds of it was silver. The increase 
of nearly one thousand millions from 1803 to 
1848 was mainly from America and Russia, and 
the silver predominated. 

It will be seen that the average annual in- 
crease for 356 years, from 1492 to 1848, was 
about twenty-one millions. 

It is well to keep this annual product in view, 
the more clearly to draw the correct inference 
as to the value of gold and silver as compared 
with prices of property and labor at the various 
dates, and particularly at the present time. The 
point of this will be plain as we progress to 
show what has been the annual product for the 
last twenty years. 

In 1848 gold was developed in California, and 
in 1851 in Australia, so that from those locali- 
ties and Mexico not less than 160 millions of 
gold and silver were obtained in 1853, four-fifths 
of which was gold. From that time to the 
present, seventeen years, the annual product 
of the precious metals in the world has been, in 
round numbers, 200 millions—two-thirds of it 
gold and one-third silver. Deducting 10 mil- 
lions per annum for loss and wear, leaves an 
increase for only seventeen years of $3,230,- 
000,000. 





At the commencement of this century the 
total annual product of GoLD was less than 13 
millions. In 1853 it was 156 millions. 

W. P. Blake, Commissioner to the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition for California, gives the fol- 
lowing as an approximate statement of#the 
aggregate production for twenty years, from 
1848 to 1868: 


Gold. Silver, Total. 
North America. ... 1,000,000,000 73,000,000 1,073,000,000 
British America... 22,600,000 ......... 22,600,000 
BE snentenduse 20,000,000 380,000,000 400,000,000 
South America .... 92,000,000 200,000,000 292,000,000 
Australia.......... 848,000,000 20,000 848,020,000 
New Zealand...... 48,000,000 ......... 48,000,000 
Europe&As.Russia $27,000,000 160,000,000 487,000,000 
, eee 200,000,000 ........ 200,000,000 
BERD occccctosseves 200,000,000 ......... 200,000,000 





Grand totals..... 2,757,600,000 813,020,000 3,570,620,000 


Thus Mr. Blake makes the total product for 
twenty years, from 1848 to 1868, 3,570 millions, 
which is corroborative of our. estimate of 3,230 
millions for seventeen years; for in the years 
1849, °50, and ’51 the maximum of California 
was not reached, and Australia was not de- 
veloped until late in 1851. Mr. Blake’s table 
gives an annual product for the twenty years 
of 178 millions, whereas, had he taken the 
years from 1852 to 1868, he would have shown 
an annual product of about 200 millions. 

The product of the precious metals for the 
future is a very essential item bearing upon the 
conclusions we shall endeavor to draw from 
these statistics. 

It is probable that the product of gold will 
diminish, and that the aggregate for the future 
will not equal the aggregate of the past; not, 
however, to go back beyond 1852. It is also 
equally probable that silver will be produced in ° 
augmented amounts, so that the annual product 
of gold and silver is more likely to exceed 200 
millions than to fall short of that sum. 

The proportion of the annual product of the 
precious metals that is consumed in the arts 
and in articles, is certainly not of a larger per- 
centage now than it was previous to 1848. If 
50 per cent. on 10} millions were so consumed 
annually, during a period of 356 years, from 
1492 to 1848, leaving 10} millions for currency, 
surely one-half of the current product passes 
into currency. This gives 100 millions annual 
augmentation of specie currency against 10} 
millions formerly. The revolution in prices 
must, however, be estimated, not by the annual 
increase of currency, but by the percentage of 
increase on the total volume from year to year. 
For example, if prices were fixed in 1848 on a 
volume of $4,571,000,000 of specie currency, 
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what ought prices to be in 1868 with a volume 
of $6,356,000,000? Other things being equal, 
prices will double about as often as the specie 
currency doubles. 

We have shown that the precious metals in 
the world as per the best estimates, amounted 
to $9,142,000,000 in 1848. We have allowed 
that one-half of it had passed into articles and 
the arts. It follows that the other half, or 
4,571 millions, was at that date in currency. 
Adding to this one-half of the product for 
twenty years, from ’47 to ’68, gives a total cur- 
rency in 1868 of 6,356 millions. 

We say, “other things being equal;” but 
are other things equal? Time is annihilated 
by the telegraph—space or distance is practi- 
cally diminished, by steam and rail, three 
quarters. It therefore follows that currency 
will evolutionize in any given time—as more 
than three at this date to one at the commence- 
ment of this century. This element of expan- 
sive power is more essential in changing prices 
than the augmentation of metallic currency. 
Nor are things equal in other respects. Credits, 
exchange, and paper currency are all brought 
to a point of utility that does away with the 
use of a vast amount of specie currency. 

Taking into fair account the augmentation 
of the precious-metal currency, and the other 
changes of the past fifty years, we come to the 
conclusion that four dollars now are only equal, 
in comparative value and effect in fixing prices, 
to one dollar fifty years ago. Still, a vast 
amount of material and merchandise is cheaper 
than formerly. . This arises mainly from the 
fact that by machinery and steam power one 
man produces more results than many men 
could before such inventions. These inven- 
tions also serve to keep down the price of the 
products of the earth, such as grain, beef, and 
pork. Wheat can be brought from Iowa as 
cheap and as speedily as it could formerly from 
Utica. Nevertheless the great fact exists, that 
the building of a railroad or a house costs more 
than double what it did thirty years since. 

We now come to the real object in view in 
writing this article, which is to show the fallacy 
of bringing into view the troubles of England, 
in resuming specie payments, as a precedent 
for us at the present time. 

England, at the time of her difficulties in re- 
suming specie payments, owed $4,000,000,000. 
She had a population of less than 12,000,000. 
So far as the precious metals were concerned, 
it was at a period of small production as com- 
pared with the present. 

Our debt is five-eighths of the English debt at 





that time, or as 2} for us to 4 for England. 
Our population is three times that of England 
at the time of her resumption. Taking all the 
differences into account, we can come to no 
better conclusion than this— 

To lift our debt to a specie standard is not 
one-fifth of the task for this nation, at this time, 
that it was for England to lift her debt at that 
time. 

—+0o——_—— 


NEW RAILWAYS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ESIDES the Midland, now pushing to com- 
pletion, which will connect New York city 
with Oswego, on Lake Ontario, shortening the 
time and distance of travel many hours and 
many miles, we are to have an east and west 
line, on the south shore of Lake Ontario, con- 
necting Boston and Portland with the West, 
via Lewiston, on the Niagara River. A new 
north and south line is thus described in a 
late number of the Liberal Christian as follows : 
“The New York Southern Central Railroad is 
an enterprise of very considerable importance 
to our State, and commands our attention. This 
road was originally projected by the residents 
along the line of its route, and grew out of 
their necessities for enlarged communication. 
The general route prescribed by the charter is 
as follows: Commencing at Waverly (at State 
line) it runs to Owego, thence to Newark. Dry- 
den, Groton, and Moravia, to the rapidly-grow- 
ing city of Auburn, thence continuing north to 
Weedsport, and on to the magnificent harbor of 
Fair Haven, on Lake Ontario, where it will 
connect by steamboat with Canada and the 
Great West, and by the Lake Ontario Shore 
Railroad, soon to be built, with the important 
city of Oswego. The easy grades and almost 
total absence of curves on this line of 116 
miles is a highly-important feature as regards 
economy in working expenses. The whole 
line passes through a well-settled region of 
country, highly cultivated, and not surpassed 
in general productiveness and quality of soil by 
any other portion of the State. 

“ This line of railway is certain of a large and 
ever-increasing local traffic. It is the shortest 
route across the State. Its connections at Wa- 
verly with the New York and Pennsylvania, 
at Owego with the Erie, at Auburn and Weeds- 
port with the New York Central and Erie 
Canal, will insure to this Company an immense 
through traffic. The connections of the road, 
both north and south and along its line, are of 
the greatest importance, and are all that could 
be desired. One of the most important items 
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in connection with the traffic of the Southern 
Central is the transportation of coal. A glance 
at the map will at once demonstrate that this 
railroad is the true route to transport coal from 
the great “Anthracite” and “Semi-Bituminous” 
deposits of Pennsylvania, not only into and 
through the State of New York, but also to 
Canada and the West, which is wanting in 
this character of fuel. The demands for this 
indispensable article will furnish to this Com- 
pany’s line an immediate source of large and 
remunerative traffic.” 
—— +0o—_—___—_ 

Russtan AppLEes.—Mr. E. H. Skinner, of 
Marengo, Illinois, has nineteen varieties of 
apples of Russian origin. The Siberian crab 
is well known; but presume those of Mr. 8. 
are of the better sorts. 

In this hard climate, varieties of fruits combin- 
ing hardiness with other good qualities, are the 
ones most eagerly sought for. All varieties of 
Russian origin are hardy, and some of them of 
known standard of excellence. 


—— +06 —— 
DEATH OF BISHOP CHASE. 


EV. DR. CARLTON CHASE, for the past 
twenty-five years Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, died on the 18th of January last, at the 
ripe age of seventy-five years. He was a faith- 
ful minister and bishop, and closely bound in 
affectionate interests to the people over whom 
he exercised his diocesan authority and duty. 

Regarded generally by Episcopalians as a 
sound, thorough-going Chur¢hman, he was 
nevertheless sympathetic and generous in 
opinion toward the other denominations of 
Christianity. 

In him this JourNAL recognized a friend 
whose unfettered intellect could discern the 
facts of science and receive the conclusions 
drawn from their testimony. “In his ripe man- 
hood,” says the Church Journal, “he had a 
fine personal presence, an agreeable voice, and 
always clothed even thoughts that were re- 
motest from the general range of those who 
were his usual listeners with plain, choice, and 
sometimes graphic words. With no claims to 
the possession of eloquence he was yet a 
learned, excellent, and instructive preacher.” 

——_374096——_—— 

THE Vorce or ONE, THE VorvE oF ALL.— 
“The more I read your valuable JouRNAL 
the more I become attached to it. I value it 
as I value no other periodical published. 

J. W. #.” 











NEW YORK, 
MARCH, 1870. 








INDIANS MUST WORK. 


N devising ways and means for the support 
of our North American Indians, who are 
now a charge upon the nation, would it not 
be as well to initiate them into the mysteries 
of civilized life? Instead of treating them 
as paupers and children, doling out supplies 
in dribblets to support them in idleness and 
dissipation, why not teach them to work? 
They are able-bodied, and can plow and 
plant as well as others. They can also reap, 
thrash, and save their grain. Instead of ek- 
ing out a precarious subsistence on wild 
game—which is becoming less and less every 
year—why not teach them to grow beef and 
mutton ?—a good substitute for buffalo and 
venison. Teach them to make gardens, plant 
trees, grow fruits. Let the squaws learn to 
spin, weave, and make such garments as are 
more in harmony with civilized usage. In- 
stead of huts, tents, and wigwams, let them 
build houses. In short, settle them on lands, 
giving each family a hundred acres, with 
tools to work it and seeds to plant it; then 
require the Indian to live on the land so 
given, or to show that he has other substan- | 
tial means of support. Require him to sub- 
mit to the same rules and regulations that 
we, as citizens, are subservient to. Then put 
him in the way of education, so that he may 
be capable of transacting business. When 
sufficiently intelligent, let him become a citi- 
zen and vote. This done, there would be 
no more occasion for annuities; no more mau- 
rading parties, or robberies and massacres. 
We shall never have peace until we have civ- 
ilization. A lazy, ignorant, whisky-drinking, 
tobacco-chewing and smoking Indian is no 
better than a white or a black vagabond, and 
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he should be treated the same. He should 
be set to work or shut up. Let our legisla- 
tors issue a new programme respecting the 
Igdians and their management, and let the 
first point in it be made clear to the red- 
skins, and let that point be, that they must 
settle down and go to work. Either this or 
extinction will be their early fate. 
—- -00e- 


THE FAMILY—ITS GOVERNMENT. 





HE family is a kingdom by itself, prrmeval 

and elementary in the constitution of 
human society, natural alike in its reality 
and necessity, and designed by the great 
Author of all things to secure the culture, 
discipline, and social harmony of a well- 
ordered government. It is not a representative 
democracy in which authority is exercised in 
the name of the people, and by virtue of their 
consent. It is rather a monarchy in which 
governmental powers are vested in parents, 
subject to those limitations which are im- 
posed by the laws of nature and the enact- 
ments of civil society. The members of the 
family are not all equals in the grade of rank. 
There is always a head somewhere; and from 
this scurce emanates the authority of com- 
mand, judgment, reward, and punishment. 
This head enacts laws tries causes, rewards 
obedience, and punishes offenses; and thus 
all the possible functions of government exist 
in the family as really as in the state. 

The relations between parents and chil- 
dren, the intimacy and frequency of their 
coramunion, the strong ties of affection by 
which they are bound together, the incipient, 
germinal, impressible, and dependent condi- 
tion of the one class in comparison with the 
maturity and strength of the other, and also 
the length’ of the period during which these 
parties are directly acting upon each other, 
make the administration of home the most 
powerful agency of influence known among 
men. The great generic law of family life is 
one of descent from parent to child, the 
former not only procreating the latter and 
fixing its physical type, but also imparting 
the opinions, sentiments, feelings, habits, 
phases of character, and modes of action 
which are likely to be the distinguishing 
features of after-years. Parents in this sense 
duplicate or re-live their own lives in the 





history of the children whom they have 
trained and given to the world. In the 
persons of those who represent them, they 
will be morally present among men long 
after their bodies have moldered in the 
tomb. An immense weight of responsibility 
rests upon them, greater than they always 
appreciate or honorably discharge. Those 
who are not fit to stand at the head of a 
family and properly administer its affairs, 
are not really fit to be parents. They have 
no right prematurely to rush into relations 
for which they are not qualified. They have 
no right, by their intellectual and moral 
incompetency, to entail upon children the 
calamities, disadvantages, and curses of a 
thriftless, good-for-nothing, degraded paren- 
tage. One of the great evils of human 
society springs from this very source. Mul- 
titudes of young people are married who 
have no proper training for the governmental 
duties and practical services of family life. 
They claim the manly and the womanly 
diploma long before the pupilage of the 
child is finished. 

The fundamental law that should always 
form the vital principle of government in 
the family is the rule of right care ully 
thought out and affectionately applied. 
Adopting this doctrine for themselves, 
parents should act upon it in reference to 
their children, and thus generate in them the 
habit of obedience to a good moral govern- 
ment, not one of whims or despotic passions, 
but one in which virtue becomes the forma- 
tive power in the construction of character. 
This places the government upon the basis 
of intrinsic rectitude, and at the same time 
clothes it with the authority which pertains 
to natural conscience. Under the presence 
and all-pervading dominancy of this idea 
family government is a noble discipline, and 
not a mere rescript of arbitrary rules or a 
series of violent thunder-claps. It does not 
consist in the gesticulations of a maniac, the 
severities of a cruel despot, or the ill-temper- 
ed peevishness of a fool. It is a government 
of authority, resting upon reason, softencd 
by pure and generous feeling,—calm, digni- 
fied, and at times, perhaps, stern, yet always 
affectionate, patient, accessible, lovable, and 
hence not hated, dreaded, or feared with a 
sly and retiring servility. It is a govern- 
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ment which gets into the heart of the child, 
and makes that heart submissive and loyal 
to the supremacy of a great idea. It teaches 
the law-lesson through the force that lies in 
the law itself. The parents become a breath- 
ing, walking, talking, conscious government 
of moral ideas in all their just applications. 
It is so spontaneous that they hardly know 
it themselves, and children are in the same 
happy predicament; but somehow the par- 
ents move and the children move round 
them, catching their spirit and feeling the 
inspiration of their lives. Law and love 
thus meet together. Authority and obedi- 
ence thus adjust themselves to each other. 
Head-work and heart-work, free from all 
petulant and hasty acerbity, without those 
cuffs and slaps of mere passion which are 
more likely to make savages than men, bring 
forth in beautiful and heavenly order the 
moral sovereignty of principle, reason, and 
affection. This, reader, constitutes govern- 
ment in the family after the true model. If 
you are a parent, take these hints and study 
the problem well. As a parent, aim to be all 
that a parent should be. 

Children subject to such an administration 
may not possess all the outside graces of 
mere accomplishment, or be thoroughly 
drilled in all the punctilios and artificial 
elegances of polite life; yet, whether you 
meet ‘them in the street, in the school-room, 
or at their homes, you can hardly fail to 
observe their subdued, gentle, mild, softened, 
and orderly manner. The spontaneous phases 
of their being in temper and quality evince 
the careful chiseling of the parental artist. 
There is something about them which throws 
a genial charm around their characters. By 
simply seeing them, though but for a few 
moments, you can give a very good guess as 
to what has taken place at home. The 
difference between them and another class 
not thus trained and governed is manifest at 
sight. In the latter we observe a rudeness, 
recklessness, boldness, lawless roughness, and 
sometimes a bestial lowness that clearly show 
that home to them is no home, certainly not 
what it should be. Many of them are candi- 
dates for police courts, county jails, state- 
prisons, and perhaps the gallows, while all 
of them enter upon the career of life at an 
awful disadvantage. Not more dissimilar 





are day and night than those children who 
enjoy, and those who do not, the benefits of 
a judicious parental government, whether 
we consider them as they now are or as they 
probably will be in the history of the future. 
To be a wise and good parent is one of the 
greatest tributes to human weal that mortals 
can render. To have had such a parentage 
is one of the richest legacies which it is 
possible to inherit. 


—+04—_ 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—Ne. 8. 





LAW—LEGISLATION. 

“ T WOULD be a lawyer!” Do you know 

how much yot propose to yourself? 
Can you master the knowledge which the 
legal profession requires? Have you the 
courage to meet the opposition which is 
incident to that profession? With half a 
dozen well-paid opponents ambitious to 
triumph, eager to succeed, unscrupulous 
it may be, pugnacious and artful, can 
you meet them all? Will you wince be- 
fore their combined battery of force? or 
have you the strength to stand in the 
presence of such men erect, serene, self-poised, 
and self-composed? Have you the talent to 
meet their arguments? Have you the mem- 
ory to hold the knowledge required? Have 
you the quick perception to seize upon facts 
and appropriate them to your use on the 
instant? Have you the breadth of thought, 
the philosophic capability which will enable 
you to comprehend the arguments of others 
or meet them successfully? Have you the 
fluency of speech which will enable you to 
express your knowledge, your feelings, or 
your arguments with facility and point? Do 
you read the human mind so as to understand 
a jury, a witness} or an opposing attorney ? 
Have you the prudence and the consecutive 
patience to wade through volumes of law 
reports and. legal enactments to ascertain 
precisely what the law is in a given case? 
It will not do to be rash and form. hasty 
judgments; because your reputation and 
your success, and the life, liberty, or property 
of your client may be at stake! Have you 
such a balance of all the qualities that you 
can appeal to every feeling, social, moral, 
and sympathetical, in the judge, jury, and 
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audience? Are you equal to the ablest men? 
Have you the learning which will enable you 
to stand unabashed among learned men? 
Have you the health that will enable you to 
work six days in succession, battling every 
point and struggling against wily and earnest. 
opposition at every step? and then, when 
every ear is open and every eye fastened 
upon you, have you constitution enough left 
to make such a speech as the case shall 
demand and as your ambition and reputation 
will require? Have you enough of Con- 
scientiousness to meet all manner of tempta- 
tion successfully, to judge of the right, the 
true, and follow it? If you have all these 
qualifications, be a lawyer, and you will be a 
good one. Or, are you dyspeptical, nervous, 
slender? and would a week’s work or half a 
week’s work wear you out so that you would 
be like an empty sack when you were expect- 
ed to be eloquent and strong and clear? 

The true lawyer, in our judgment, is the 
man of eminent ability with a splendid body, 
a harmonious temperament, a large brain 
well cultivated and well balanced, so that he 
will not fail in courage, prudence, policy, 
perception, memory, judgment, or in financial 
matters. A lawyer with the right develop- 
ment for comprehending all the duties that 
belong to his profession, with eloquence of 
speech to set it forth, may justly be regarded 
as among the first of men. Such a man may 
be a legislator. 

There are men who are useful in legislation 
‘who have not these brilliant qualities, but 
who are simply financiers, workers, dry, 
hard thinkers, capable of following out the 
details of practical business; but the real 
legislator is one who can comprehend consti- 
tutions and laws, who understands life and 
society and its wants, who appreciates all 
that belongs to human lifé in its highest and 
lowest phases. Such a man is God-like. 

It is thought by many that the lawyer 
needs only tact, keenness, cunning, assurance, 
and unscrupulousness, and, doubtless, not a 
few members of the profession have given 
just occasion for such a judgment; but the 
true lawyer seeks for justice, not merely for 
victory, right or wrong; for the maintenance 
of truth, the establishment of the right 
according to law, both human and divine. 
If the profession has fallen below this level, 





it should be at once rectified and elevated so 
that pure, noble young men may enter it in 
the fear of God and in the love of man. 


———_+0+—___ 


OUR CLASS FOR 1870. 


| pao are the names of the graduates who 
received diplomas at the conclusion of our 
late professional course of instruction in Phre- 
nology, Physiology, and Physiognomy. 

Besides the regular coursé of instruction in 
Phrenology, theoretical and practical, there 
was an anatomical dissection and demonstra- 
tion of the human brain, by J. V. C. Smith, 
M.D., editor for thirty years of the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, and ex-mayor of that 
city. Instructions in Elocution were given by 
Prof. J. E. Frobisher, of the College of the 
City of New York, author of “ Voice and Ac- 
tion,” etc. 

Though our class was not so large as some 
have been in past years, it was, all things con- 
sidered, entirely satisfactory. The students 
are intelligent, capable men, and among their 
number represented the professions of medi- 
cine, teaching, and editing. There were also 
artisans, engineers, and enterprising men of 
business, each capable of sustaining himself in 
any relation in life which he might assume. 
In their hands Phrenology will be guarded 
with jealous care, and presented in a credit- 
able manner. These gentlemen go forth with 
our best wishes, and with the most thorough 
instruction we could give them. We are sure 
most, if not all of them, possess a true mission- 
ary spirit, and desire to disseminate the truths 
of human nature as expounded by Phrenology 
and Physiology ; and that ignorance, prejudice, 
and bigotry will be diminished if not dissipated 
where they have an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing. We bespeak for these gentlemen that con- 
sideration and respect which they are worthy 
to receive from our friends and the public. 


NAMES OF THE CLASS. 


CHARLES H. ARNOLD, 
Boston, 
Mass. 


Birmingham, one 


EUGENE BEECHER, 


ARTHUR CHESTER, 
Westford, 
Otsego Co., N. Y. 


HN COWAN, M.D. 

- ; F New York City. 
JACOB FLEISCH. 
West Florence, 

Preble Co., Ohio. 
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FELIX J. FOSTER, 
Boonville, 
Miss. 
JOHN N. HARDY, 
Beaver Dam, 


HENRY F. HUGHES, 
Rifton, 


Wisconsin. 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 
LEVI R. LEAVITT, 
Meredith Center, nH 


JOHN A. PATTERSON, 
Marshfield, 
Webster Co., Mo. 
SAMPSON H. PEIRSOL, 
Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. 


FREDERICK J. SEYBOLD, 
Chicago, m 


HENRY E. SWAIN, 
New York City. 

The following resolutions were voted by the 
students, for which our thanks are cordially 
tendered : 

TESTIMONIAL. 

We, the members of the class in Practical Phre- 
nology of 1870, fraternally express our sincere and 
heartfelt thanks to Messrs. 8. R. WELLS and NEL- 
son Sizer for the able and efficient manner in 
which they have imparted to us instruction in 
Practical Phrenology, also for the instruction af- 
forded us by Prof. FropisHer of New York Col- 
lege, who has attained an eminent degree of per- 
fection in the art of elocution ; and to Dr. Smrra, 
for his detailed and scientific illustration of the 
anatomy of the brain. 

Convinced of the many advantages derived from 
a knowledge of the principles of Phrenology, we 
would cordially recommend all who are interested 
in the science to avail themselves of the superior 
facilities afforded in acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the same at this Institute, where they will 
enjoy the advantages of efficient teaching, illus- 
trated by an extensive cabinet of skulls, casts, and 
portraits. 

New York, Jan. 2%, 1870. 

[The time for holding future sessions will be 
duly announced in this JouRNAL.—ED.] 


—_90@—__—_——_ 


THE HOLY LAND—EGYPT; 
OR, A TOUR IN THE EAST. 


BY REV. DR. JABEZ BURNS. 

[HeRE is a racy description of one of the 
most interesting portions of the earth, by our 
venerable friend and correspondent Dr. Burns, 
who resides in Paddington, London. It has 
that condensed graphic character which must 
interest every reader. The writer is a close 
observer and an accurate writer. Our readers 
may hope to hear more from him.] 

UCH a tour as I have to describe was un- 

dertaken in former ages only by crowned 
heads, wealthy grandees, or by influential pil- 


grims. Many months, and often years, were 





spent in its accomplishment, and it was ac- 
counted a grand life-event when successfully 
completed. Now, by railroads and first-class 
steamers, we safely effect the round of Eastern 
places in ten or twelve weeks, and by the prin- 
ciple of co-operation it can be done by persons 
of moderate means at a comparatively small 
expense. Mr. Thomas Cook, whose fame as 
an excursionist is well known, announced that 
he had arranged two excursions, the first oc- 
cupying three months, to spend a month on 
the Nile, and the other to join them at Cairo, 
to be completed in ten weeks. I joined the 
second party at Paris on February 23d, and left 
by express train for Macon on the evening of 
the 24th. We then proceeded to Culoz, Cham- 
bery, and St. Michel. Here we were trans- 
ferred to the carriages of the Fell railway over 
Mont Cenis, and had a full view of that mag- 
nificent line. On reaching Susa we were trans- 
ferred to the Italian line, and reached Turin 
about half-past twelve, midnight. Resting at 
Turin over the Friday, we left on Saturday 
morning, 0#@4 Bologna and Rimini, for Ancona, 
which we reached about eight in the evening. 
Here we stayed over the Sunday, our company 
having religious service in the saloon of the 
hotel in the forenoon, while I preached in the 
small church in the afternoon. In the evening 
we had to take train for Brindisi, in order to 
catch the steamer for Alexandria next day. 
We arrived at Brindisi on the forenoon of 
March 1st, in the midst of a perfect hurricane 
of rain and wind, so that it was with difficulty 
we could get out to see the Cathedral, Hadri- 
an’s column, and the supposed house of Virgil. 
No place I ever saw looked more dreary under 
those circumstances than Brindisi. At half- 
past five o’clock we went on board the Italian 
steamer, in the midst of a tempest and heavy 
sea. For two days we experienced the effects 
of the raging gale. When forty miles from 
land our masts were incrusted with fine sand, 
which had come with head winds from the 
Egyptian desert. On Friday morning, about 
ten o’clock, we entered the animated Bay of 
Alexandria. 
IN AFRICA. 

Now we had reached African soil; but in the 
groups of every-colored humanity we seemed 
to have arrived at the central quarter of the 
world. The scores of boats with the eccentric 
costumes, and almost no costumes of the vari- 
ous boatmen, excited our utmost curiosity 
The jabberation kept up was utterly confound- 
ing. Here Mr. Cook’s admirable system came 
into play, and gave us relief. The commis- 
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sioner came on board, and took us and our 
baggage under Ris express care, and with his 
selected boats we were soon at the custom- 
house, then, in a few minutes, were conveyed 
by omnibuses and carriages to the European 
Hotel, situated in the center of the city. It was 
refreshing to get possession of large, cool, and 
thoroughly clean apartments; and never was 
better accommodation anywhere than in this 
well-conducted hotel, where civility, 2 good 
table, and thrice-filtered delicious Nile water 
was amply supplied. But who can describe 
the perpetual crowds in front of the hotel? 
The fine fountain of water, and the water-car- 
riers—the hundreds of donkeys, and their gaunt 
and ragged attendants—the plying coaches 
—the handsome carriages, with their running, 
bare-footed heralds, generally clothed in white, 
with long staff, going before and clearing the 
way—the hawkers (peddiers)—the stallmen on 
the side walks—the afflicted beggars—the cu- 
rious bazaars, with their variety of wares, or- 
namental or useful, and where bread, fruits, 
and fish were in such large quantities. Go out 
on foot, and at once from ten to twenty don- 
keyteers assail you, and give both you and 
their donkeys the most extraordinary titles— 
“Gentleman,” “Captain,” “ Sir,’ and some- 
times “Mum;” here is a donkey, “ Bob Rid- 
ley,” or this is “Lord Palmerston,” or this is 
“John Bright,” or this is the donkey that goes 
faster than the wind; and then they follow you, 
dodge every step you take, and for thirty or 
forty minutes in succession, until, wearied out, 
you seek refuge again in your hotel. 
GREAT CURIOSITIES. 

During the day we visited Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle, Pompey’s Pillar, and the public gardens, 
and some of our party paid a visit to the Cata- 
combs. Handsome black Nubians, half-dressed 
Arabs, singularly-featured Egyptians of the 
lower order, Armenians, Turks, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, Italians, English, and French, with every 
other conceivable mixture, supplied material 
for reflection. I may add that European arti- 
cles of dress are as cheap in Alexandria as in 
London; many things, of course, better suited 
for tourists in that climate. In Alexandria 
there is a well-sustained English church, and 
St. Andrew’s kirk—a handsome building, which 
is in connection with the Church of Scotland. 
Besides a British post-office, there is a depot 
of English works, as well as foreign publications, 
conducted by a Glasgow firm. In the course 
of our sojourn I witnessed two funerals—one 
belonging to the Greek church, and the other 
connected with the Latin, in which the babe 





corpse was exposed, with its tiny hands across 
its breast, over which the coffin lid would be 
placed when they laid it in its last earthly rest- 
ing-place. Another novelty was a torchlight 
wedding-party, where a limping, ill-favored 
fellow was surrounded by a crowd of persons, 
with music playing, as he went forth to claim 
his much-honored bride. I observed in one of 
the cafés an assembly of working men, listening 
to a reader who was elevated above them, and 
in whose story they seemed deeply interested. 
Among the unpleasant impressions made in 
Alexandria on the English visitor is the open 
exposure in shop windows of the most abomi- 
nable photographs that were ever seen. But 
we must hasten on to Cairo, the metropolis of 
Egypt. The railroad from Alexandria is well 
worked, and the one hundred and thirty miles 
by express train is effected in four-and-a-half 
hours. The whole distance is one flat plain, 
with numerous towns and villages on both 
sides the line. At a distance these often pre- 
sent an imposing appearance, but as you ap- 
proach the illusion is dispelled; the houses are 
usually square, mud-walled erections, low en- 
trances, windowless, and miserable in the ex- 
treme—they are not fit even for the shelter of 
their cattle; and the outward wretchedness of 
the people seems in perfect harmony with 
them. Cairo, with its mosques and minarets, 
and imposing buildings, impressed us favora- 
bly. Before reaching the city we had a dis- 
tinct view of the Pyramids, which seemed to 
be close to the suburbs of the city, but are re- 
ally eight or nine miles off. In Cairo we vis- 
ited the bazaars, several of the mosques, 
churches of the Easterns, Latins, and Copts, 
museums, palaces, and schools. It was pleas- 
ing to meet with boys in the streets who could 
speak good English. 
AT THE-PYRAMIDS. 

We arrived at the Pyramids between ten and 
eleven in the forenoon, under a blazing sun, 
and soon the Arabs provided by the Sheikh 
were ready to give their necessary aid in our 
ascent. Most of these could speak tolerably 
good English, and we found them geod-natured 
fellows. With one taking hold of each hand, 
and a lesser one with his water-bottle in the 
rear, we commenced the upward march, and 
with three or four short rests the task was ac- 
complished. The height is 467 feet. Many of 
the steps are three feet and upward, so that 
there is no little toil in gaining the summit. 
Many of our party, with magnesium lights, 
went within; but the air was so foul, and the 
heat so oppressive, that I was contented with 
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the exterior. The Sphynx, and some deep re- 
cent explorations, were visited. We then gave 
backsheesh to the Arabs, bought some idols, 
coins, and other curiosities, and afterward en- 
joyed the excellent lunch provided for us. A 
French party offered a prize of a napoleon to 
the Arab who should first reach the top of the 
Pyramid and descend again. A number com- 
peted, and one rather aged man accomplished 
the ascent in four minutes, and the descent in 
three-and-a-half. 
HOTELS, TENTS, ETC. 

The hotels in Cairo number one or two good 
ones, some very indifferent, and others wretch- 
edly bad. We returned on Thursday to Alex- 
andria. We now took our passage in the Vesta, 
for Jaffa, calling at Port Said. The whole day 
was spent in viewing the entrance to the mag- 
nificent Suez ship canal, and examining the 
prodigious dredging-machines employed. The 
town of Port Said has sprung up in ¢onnection 
with this great undertaking, and consists of 
several streets ef wooden cafés and liquor and 
other stores. On Sunday evening we got out 
to sea, and next morning were before Jaffa. 
Except in very fine weather the landing is ex- 
tremely difficult, and passengers often have to 
go on to Beyrout. The day (March 13) was 
excessively hot, so that in visiting the various 
places of interest we began to feel the change 
of climate. The orange and lemon groves 
around Jaffa are most beautiful, and the fruit 
in greatest abundance. Of course we visited 
the house of Simon the tanner, where Peter 
had his vision, and wandered over the Ameri- 
can colony in the suburbs. Good buildings 
and gardens attracted our attention; but the 
fanaticism, and, what is worse, the bad faith 
of some of the originators of this semi-secular 
and Christian settlement have brought the 
Christian religion into contempt with the na- 


’ tives of Jaffa. On Monday evening we began 


our tent life, and our caravan was composed of 
the following materials: Twelve tents, sixty- 
nine horses and mules, twenty-nine men, two 
dragomen, and twenty-six gentlemen and lady 
travelers. The appointment and choice of 
horses settled, we set our faces toward Jerusa- 
lem on Tuesday morning about ten o'clock; 
lunched at Ramleh, and about five pitched our 
tents near a brook close to the Valley of Aja- 
lon. Our day’s ride had been over the plains 
of Sharon, literally covered with the most beau- 
tiful flowers. Wednesday morning we were 
on our way, with glowing expectations of see- 
ing the Holy City early in the afternoon. At 
twelve we lunched at Kirjath-jearim, where 





the Ark of the Lord lodged for many years. 


' Then we passed Emmaus, beautifully situated 


on the hill-side, and about half-past two came , 
in sight of Jerusalem itself. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

The day of our entrance into Jerusalem was 
fine, the sky clear, and the first impression of 
the city deeply interesting. Our company 
camped outside the walls near to the Damascus 
gate, and by five o'clock all our tents were 
fixed, and most of our party were viewing the 
interior. A visit to the English Consul and to 
Mount Zion, with a call upon the clergymen 
residing there, and a glance at some of the 
dreary streets, satisfied us for the evening of 
that day. Afterward we saw the chief things 
of interest to strangers. On the Sunday we 
had heavy rains and wind, and a visit to the 
Mosque of Omar was paid under trying cir- 
cumstances. In the evening I had the delight 
of worshiping in the English Protestant 
Church on Mount Zion. We saw, too, some 
of the explorations now going on, but fear the 
fanaticism of the Mohammedans will retard, if 
not absolutely hinder, their success. Thou~h 
a dark, desolate city, when vont:aste. wih 
many others, the comfortable . hotels, good 
shops, fairly clean streets, and commercial ac- 
tivity, gave us a much more pleasing impres- 
sion than we had anticipated. We viewed the 
city from every standpoint—that from the hill- 
side near the tomb of the prophets being de- 
cidedly the best—and did not wonder that its 
sainted ones of old should have felt that Zion, 
the City of the Great King, was the joy of the 
whole earth. We regretted to hear that a large 
proportion of the resident Jews were absolutely 
dependent on European charity, and were 
equally pleased that the resident Mohamme- 
dans provided shelter and food for every needy 
member of their faith. It was painful, how- 
ever, to see numbers of English persons joining 
the Romish processions, and especially to wit- 
ness a recent wealthy convert to that faith 
taking the most prominent part in those abas- 
ing prostrations. If we had been Jews, the 
recollection of the former history and glory of 
Jerusalem, with its present condition, would 
fix us day and night in the place of ‘wailing 
and lamentation. 

BETHLEHEM, NAZARETH, GALILEE. 

Three days we took to go down to Jericho, 
the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, bathing ih: those 
waters; returning by that old and: majestie 
convent of Mar-Saba, and taking: thie: beauti- 
fully situated Bethlehem en route. All around 
Bethlehem are olive yards, fertile fields, and: 
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gardens. The holy places, too, were imposing ; 
the people, nearly all Christians, handsome and 
thrifty ; the whole place indicating a higher 
condition than the places around. Though 
only about two hours from Jerusalem, the way 
between them in many parts is almost impas- 
sable from the countless loose stones strewed 
about. In taking our final leave of Jerusalem, 
we encamped the first night at Singel, a place 
of bad repute, where one of its inhabitants was 
summarily ejected from our tent-ground at 
midnight. In descending a frightful hill next 
morning, one of our mules broke its leg, and 
had to be killed. At noon we passed by Shi- 
loh, where there is a tree probably thousands 
of years old. At four we reached Jacob’s 
Well, and lingered around it for some time, 
entering Nablous about five o’clock, and paid 
a visit to the synagogue, where the Samaritan 
manuscripts are exhibited, afterward calling 
upon Mr. Carey, one of the Protestant mission- 
aries to this city. The population of Nablous 
is about 16,000, and a dreary, dirty place it is, 
yet surrounded by the most fruitful plains and 
beautiful scenery. Next day we passed the 
“ City of Samaria,” with its ruins of wonderful 
marble columns, and its grand surrounding 
country. Here, too, we descended to visit the 
tombs of John the Baptist and of his father 
and mother. On the following day we passed 
over the plains of Esdraelon, and by the city 
of Jezreel, now in ruins. . Then we rode up to 
the Pool of Gideon, gazed on little Hermon 
and the mountains of Gilboa, and at noon 
lunched in an orange grove at Shunem. Dur- 
ing our short stay here a native expired, and 
his frantic widow rushed about uttering her 
wailings of distress. Now Mount Tabor is in 
sight. Nain is in the distance, and we are as- 
cending one of the most precipitous mountains 
in our approach to Nazareth, which we reached 
early on Saturday afternoon. The governor 
of Nazareth, with his suite, paid us a visit in 
the evening, and renewed it on the next after- 
noon. A visit to the morning service of the 
Greek church, and to the English service in the 
chapel of the Protestant missionary, occupied 
us on the Sunday. The site of Nazareth is 
exquisite; the city itself dirty in the extreme. 
Among the relics here, there is shown a chest 
of drawers said to have been made by Joseph 
and his reputed son. On Easter Monday we 
left Nazareth, ota Cana of Galilee, the chapel 
of which we visited, and reached Tiberias in 
the afternoon. Our tents were pitched on the 
margin of the Lake of Galilee. In this “Sea 
of Tiberias ” we bathed. 





We passed through Magdala, by the Well of 
Joseph, and through rich and fertile plains, 
within range of many Bedouins and their 
camps, with immense herds of cattle and 
horses, in our course of Ceesarea Philippi, now 
the nastiest of all places in the East. Here 
the Jordan has one, if not its chief, source, and 
speedily becomes a fine stream. So our tour 
included the source of the Jordan and its ter- 
mination in the Dead Sea. 

MOUNT HERMON AND DAMASCUS. 

We now ascended very high slopes, with 
snow-capped Hermon on our left. April the 
3d, we reached the most ancient of cities—Da- 
mascus—with environs, for several miles, of 
gardens, vineyards, and olive yards. A very 
handsome hotel, with its Oriental court-yard, 
citron and lemon trees, and flowing stream, is 
kept by Dimitra Cara, a man who has won the 
general esteem of travelers by his courteous 
manners, good accommodation, and reasonable 
charges. Here we stayed till the following 
Tuesday, and much enjoyed our,cool and clean 
apartments. A volume is needed to describe 
the extraordinary bazaars, khans, mosques, and 
ancient houses of this city. In spite of its 
twenty thousand dogs in the streets, and: its 
dingy places, Damascus is a city full of trading 
enterprise, industry, and commercial emula- 
tion, and possesses an abundance of good wa- 
ter. The silver and saddlery workers of Da- 
mascus are celebrated all over the world. 
Leaving Damascus, we proceeded to the ruins 
of Baalbec, and then onward through the 
plains, and over the mountain range of Leba- 
non, to Beyrout. And now we came again in 
contact with combinations of Eastern life with 
Western phases and influences. We stayed at 
the Belle Vue, a really good hotel. Our Sun- 
‘day was spent in the Presbyterian American 
church, and in the English Episcopal church. 
Here we felt ourselves to be in a center of 
Christian light, with institutions for the edu- 
cation of Syrian boys and girls, the training of 
the blind, and an asylum for cripples, and all 
under excellent Christian management. 

From Beyrout, via Rhodes and Cyprus, close 
by Patmos, and staying two days at Smyrna, 
visiting the ruins at Ephesus, and by the Dar- 
danelles, we came to Constantinople, with its 
triple cities of Stamboul, Pera, and Scutari; 
its Sea of Marmora, Golden Horn, and Bos- 
phorus; and its mosques, bazaars, and palaces. 
A day on the Bosphorus to the Black Sea and 
back took us through scenery that Eden could 
hardly have excelled. .The twirling dervishes, 
the procession of the Sultan to his mosque, are 
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seen on the Friday, and then we prepare to 
steam off to Trieste, calling at Syra and Corfu 
on our voyage. The weather was fine, the sea 
unruffied, so that no voyage was ever accom- 
plished with greater comfort. Thursday morn- 
ing we reached Trieste; Friday morning, Ve- 
nice; Saturday, Milan; and while Mr. Cook 
and party passed over the Splugen by Coire, 
Zurich, and Basle to Paris, I returned by 
Turin, Susa, and Mont Cenis to the same des- 
tindtion. I had expected thus to reach home 
a day in advance; but one continued series of 
mishaps on the railway made our express train 
thirty-three hours late in Paris, so that I was a 
day behind instead of one in advance of my 
traveling companions. 

This rather less than three months’ travel 
seems to have supplied me with interesting 
material for thought and reflection for a whole 
life. Our course had been one of great enjoy- 
ment and instruction, notwithstanding the 
usual penalties of toil and occasional peril. 
But the fatigue and expense Of the tour are 
more than counterbalanced by the wondrous 
scenes and the marvels of the journey. 


+04 


CONFUCIUS, THE CHINESE SAGE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


N our former paper we gave a few facts 
and incidents in the life of the Chinese 

Sage, and pointed out how the high officials 
of the empire semi-annually worship him as 
a part of their appointed duties, and how 
the literary class, and the students generally, 
worship him while engaged in their literary 
pursuits. We noticed also that the books 
compiled or written by Confucius and Men- 
cius, and their pupils, over 2,000 years ago, 
are now the universally used text-books in 
Chinese schools. 

Let us now briefly glance at the object to 
be attained by this universal reverence for 
and admiration of Confucius, and what is the 
subject-matter of these books. 

In the article on Mohammed to which al- 
lusion has been made, it was said: “ After 
the lapse of twelve hundred years not less 
than a hundred and fifty millions of people 
acknowledge him as the prophet of God, and 
found their hopes of heaven on the doctrines 
which he taught.” The four hundred mil- 
lions of Chinese study the works compiled or 
composed by Confucius and his followers, 





after the lapse of twenty centuries since they 


died ; but they do it not in the hope of there-@ 


by learning the way to heaven. The views 
and doctrines of Confucius do not relate to 
heaven, or heavenly virtues and objects. 
They are all “of the earth, earthy.” The 
Chinese do not worship Confucius, and they 
do not study his books in orde? to attain 
some good beyond the present life, nor to 
learn about anything relating to the future 
and spiritual world. 

“ His frequent themes of discourse were the 
Book of Poetry, the Book of History, and 
the Maintenance of the Rules of Propriety. 
He taught letters, ethics, devotion of soul, 
and truthfulness. Extraordinary things, 
feats of strength, states of disorder, and 
spiritual beings he did not like to talk 
about.” Such is the testimony concerning 
the Chinese Sage as recorded in the books 
prepared by him or his immediate disciples. 

Confucius did not attempt to treat about 
the condition of the soul after death, about 
its immortality, about the ways and means 
of becoming pure and free from sin, or about 
future rewards or punishments. He, however, 
encouraged the worship of departed ances- 
tors. This custom did not originate with 
him. Confucius strove to evade direct and 
didactic replies to questions relating to the 
future. One of his disciples asked, “ about 
serving the spirits of the dead?” The Sage 
evasively replied, “ While you are not able 
to serve men, how can you serve their spirits?” 
The disciple said, “I venture to ask about 
death,” and the reply was, “ While you do 
not know life, how can you know about 
death?” He adopted and advocated the 
principle “ of sacrificing to the dead as if 
they were present,” and “ of sacrificing to the 
spirits as if they were present.” But he did 
not seem to care about explaining his views 
about death and the hereafter to his disciples. 
Perhaps he had no clear views to communi- 
cate on such subjects, and he showed his 
humility and his judgment in a studied 
silence. 

It may be said the chief themes of Confu- 
cius, as revealed in his writings and instruc- 
tions, were, How the sovereign should reign, 
and the obedience due the sovereign from the 
people. In short, The inferior should obey the 
superior, the child its parent, the wife her 
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husband, the prince his sovereign. But to 


®@ explain and illustrate his views on political 


economy and on government would require 
much time and space, more than can be 
spared. 

It is remarkable that Confucius, hundreds 
of years before Christ was born, enunciated a 
negative form of the Golden Rule, viz.: Do 
not do to others what you do not wish done to 
you. Some have inconsiderately pronounced 
this as fairly equivalent to the Golden Rule 
itself, as given by the Saviour: “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” This is positive, 
and directly and explicitly demands and 
commands action, prompt unmistaken action. 
The rule of Confucius requires action only 
by inference. Christ’s language is positive— 
Confucius’ negative. But still it is a most 
striking saying, the most wonderful and re- 
markable of all his wonderful and remark- 
able sayings. In the discriminating language 
of Dr. Legge, “ the lesson of the Gospel com- 
mands men to do what they feel to be right 
and good. It requires them to commence a 
course of such conduct without regard to the 
conduct of wthers to themselves. The lesson 
of Confucius only forbids men to do what 
they feel to be wrong and hurtful.” 

The precepts of Confucius in regard to re- 
venge and the forgiveness of injuries seem 
very unlike even his Golden Rule, or rather 
his Silver Rule. One day some one asked 
what he thought of the principle of recom- 
pensing injury with kindness? He replied, 
“ With what, then, will you recompense kind- 
ness? Recompense injury with justice, and 
recompense kindness with kindness.” 

In one of the old Chinese classics occurs 
this sentence ; “ With the slayer of his father, 
& man may not live under the same heaven; 
against the slayer of his brother, a man must 
never have to go home to fetch a weapon; 
with the slayer of his friend, a man may not 
live in the same state.” Confucius did not 
discourage the idea of blood-revenge, but en- 
forced it in the plainest and strongest terms. 
One of his disciples inquired of him, “ What 
course is to be pursued in the case of the 
murder of a father or mother?” He an- 
swered, “The son must sleep upon a matting 
of grass, with his shield for his pillow; he 
must decline to take office; he must not live 





under jhe same heaven with the slayer. 
When he meets him in the market-place or 
the court, he must have his weapon ready to 
strike him.” His precepts in regard to the 
murderer of a brother, and the murderer of an 
uncle or cousin, also breathed the spirit of 
revenge, not of forgiveness. 

There is reason to fear that Confucius was 
not in his heart as truth-loving and as sin- 
cere as his precepts would lead one to believe. 
On a certain occasion he excused himself 
from seeing a visitor whom he did not wish 
to see, by sending word to him while waiting 
outside, that he was sick. When the unwel- 
come visitor had turned to go away, Confu- 
cius seized a musical instrument and com- 
menced playing on it, so that the man might 
know that he was not sick, but simply did 
not wish to receive him as a guest. Mencius, 
the sub-sage, or only inferior to Confucius 
himself, on a, certain occasion, detailed at 
length in his works, plainly told and acted 
out several falsehoods or lies, before or in the 
knowledge of his disciples. And what was 
worse, he justified his course. 

The pernicious example of Confucius and 
Mencius have had their sad influence over 
the Chinese as a people, in the past and in 
the present. They are mendacious, deceitful, 
and plausibly false, to a remarkable degrce. 
Would it not be unreasonable to expect them 
to be otherwise, with such examples and such 
precepts? Like priest—like devotee; like 
teacher—like pupil. 

Referring the reader, who may desire to 
learn more about Confucius, to “ The Middle 
Kingdom,” by Dr. 8. Wells Williams, and 
“The Chinese Classics, Vol. 1st,” by Dr. 
James Legge, and other books treating of 
the Sage and his opinions, I venture to quote 
in closing this paper an account of his views 
concerning the relation of husband and wife 
—a subject attracting great attention at the 
present day. The quotation is from the 
“Family Sayings,” as translatea by an emi- 
nent living scholar in Chinese literature : 

“Man,” said Confucius, “ is the representa- 
tive of heaven, and is supreme over all things. 
Woman yields obedience to the instructions 
of man, and helps to carry out his principles. 
On this account she can determine nothing 
of herself, and is subject to the rule of the 
three obediences : 
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When young, she must obey her father and 
elder brother; when married, she must obey 
her husband; when her husband is dead, she 
must obey her son. She may not think of 
marrying the second time. 

No instructions or orders must come from 
the harem. Woman's business is simply the 
preparation and supplying of wine and food. 
Beyond the threshold of her apartments she 
should not be known for evil or for good. 
She may not cross the boundaries of a state 
to accompany a funeral. She may take no 
step on her own motion, and may come to no 
conclusion on her own deliberation. 

There are five women who are not to be 
taken in marriage: the daughter of a rebel- 
lious house; the daughter of a disorderly 
house; the daughter of a house which has 
produced criminals for more than one gener- 
ation; the daughter of a leprous house; and 
the daughter who has lost her father and 
elder brother. 

‘“‘ A wife may be divorced for seven reasons, 
which may be overruled by three considera- 
tions. The grounds for divorce are disobe- 
dience to her husband’s parents; not giving 
birth to a son; dissolute conduct; jealousy 
(of her husband’s attentions, that is, to the 
other inmates of the harem); talkativeness, 
and thieving. 

“‘ The three considerations which may over- 
rule these grounds are: first, if, while she 
was taken from a home, she has now no home 
to return to; second, if she has passed with 
her husband through the three years’ mourn- 
ing for his parents; third, if the husband 
have become rich from being poor. All these 
regulations were adopted by the sages, in 
harmony with the natures of man and woman, 
and to give importance to the ordinance of 


marriage. [Foocnow, Cuma. 3. dD. 
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PROF. J. SHROCK. 


A WESTERN ART PENMAN. 





HIS gentleman has a fine physical 

organization. The large base of 
brain evinces harmony of relation be- 
tween brain and body, and it is by no 
means a difficult matter for him to pre- 
serve an excellent condition of health. 





He has strong observing powers, and 
appreciates everything belonging to the 
realm of practical life. His large Con- 
structiveness enables him to take hold 
of the material gained by observation 
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and mold it or work it into forms adapted 
to the carrying out of his purposes. 
Everything in the sphere of configuration 
he appreciates. He can carry patterns 
and outlines in memory with the utmost 
facility. 

Were it our task to suggest a line of 
life in which he would be successful, we 
would be most likely to name architec- 
ture or design. The whole bent of his 
intellectual forces is toward utility. He 
has comparatively little of that merely 
emotional sentiment which deals with 
the speculative and ideal. He has ambi- 
tious yearnings, and his earnest, active 
temperament aids in urging him forward 
in those processes by which he would 
work out successfully his longings; but 
he never loses sight of the actual, the 
useful, the practical. If he aspires to 
succeed, it is in something chiefly allied 
to the terrestrial relations of man,—the 
perfection of some department of human 
activity. 
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The subject of this sketch was born De- 
cember 20, 1839, near Smithville, Wayne Co., 
Ohio. There he received his early educa- 
tion under the popular teacher and distin- 
guished penman Prof. B. Musser, who was 
then engaged in teaching common English 
branches. Young Shrock exhibited traits 
of character that attracted attention when 
quite 2 small boy. He manifested an unusual 
taste for writing from the beginning of his 
school career. His teacher frequently told 
his father, a farmer, of German descent, that 
his son had tendencies toward something other 
than agriculture. And as time wore on, and 
the young man’s mind gradually developed, 
his thoughts were not on the plow, but on 
the pen. At the early age of twelve his 
future profession was chosen. Nature had 
destined him to become distinguished as a 
pen-artist. His work was well chosen, as his 
success in this branch of education proved in 
after-years. 

He was but fourteen when his father emi- 
grated to Washington County, Iowa. Here 
he was at once solicited from different quar- 
ters to organize writing classes. 

At the age of fifteen his career as a teacher 
began. The “boy teacher,” subsequently 
known as “the great Western penman,” was 
quite popular from the first. His reputation 
grew rapidly, and very soon was spread be- 
yond the limits of his own neighborhood. 
For ten years he traveled over the Western 
prairies, teaching the youth of the land, to 
use his own phrase, “how to blend form and 
thought with ease and grace.” For the past 
five years he has been engaged principally in 
conducting his writing academy in Iowa 
City, Iowa, lecturing at different points on 
his system of penmanship, and in teaching in 
the Iowa State University. 

His success as an instructor is perhaps at- 
tributable to the following facts: that his 
explanations are short, clear, and explicit ; 
that he has a peculiar trait to win the confi- 
dence and esteem of his pupils; that he 
seems to infuse them with a spirit of earn- 
estness, and encourages them to strive for 
the highest degree of proficiency, and that he 
is ever up to the times in everything related 
to his art. 

His motto has ever been, “One thing well 
done is worth more than many things poorly 





done.” Though he has ability which would 
make him successful in other directions, he 
has preferred to devote himself principally 
to this one subject in order to attain to the 
highest degree of proficiency in this art of 
which his organization might be susceptible. 

That he has some ability as a writer as 
well as a pen-artist may be seen from the fol- 
lowing, which we select from his “ Theoreti- 
cal Guide to Practical Penmanship: ” 

“Mind and muscle are connected by means 
of some mysterious current of communication, 
through the medium of which the hand is 
brought in subjection to the will, whereby 
the writer conveys his ideas on paper. His 
penmanship will therefore correspond in every 
particular with his ideas of form and power 
of execution.” 

“ Give kings and knights saber and shield, 
Bat let me have a pen to wield— 
One drop of ink— one little word, 
And I will conquer king and sword.” 

In addition to the superior advantages he 
enjoyed in pursuing his favorite art under 
his first teacher, already mentioned, he has 
since been instructed in the various branches 
of business and ornamental penmanship and 
pen-drawing by such masters as the late 
Prof. Platte R. Spencer, and others. In off- 
hand flourishing Prof. Jno. D. Williams has 
been his model. 

By dint of careful study Prof. Shrock has 
become a happy combination, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, of the various attain- 
ments of his teachers. His specimens, com- 
bining all branches of business and orna- 
mental penmanship and pen-drawing, are 
truly superb. Every stroke seems perfect; 
while the general design—always original— 
happily combines a perfect picture-work of 
thought and expression, striking the eye 
with wonder and admiration. It scarcely 
seems possible that the human hand can reach 
such perfection in the use of a simple pen. 

One of his specimens, 28 by 38 inches, of 
which we might make special mention, and 
which is known as the “ Penman’s Paradise,” 
is perhaps the finest pen-picture representing 
all branches of penmanship and pen-drawing 
ever produced by the hand of one person. 

His system, known as “ Shrock’s System 
of Practical Penmanship,” has been the result 
of long experience and careful study. He 
taught one of the popular systems of the day 
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for many years, but finding inconsistency in 
the arrangements of principles and irregu- 
larity in their adaptation to practice, he began 
to study the depths of the art that he might 
teach it more successfully, and very soon 
went beyond the narrow limits of “ fixed 
rules” which so characterize the leading 
systems of the present day. He takes the 
oval and its diameter as the basis of form, 
and thereby reduces the art to three princi- 
ples: ist. The right curve of the oval; 2d. 
The left curve of the oval; 3d. The diameter 
of the oval or straight line. These principles, 
combined in various ways, form every letter 
and figure, and are either in common oval form 
or in modifications therefrom. By a number 
of diagrams he shows how the principles are 
combined in the various forms, and how they 
differ from the original oval. 

After the main forms are thus reached, 
he shows their modifications by illustrations 
in monograms, making a graded system of 
model forms by taking the oval and straight 
line for the basis. He also illustrates the 
most common errors in a similar way. This 
makes the analysis four-fifths shorter, and as 
much more comprehensible than by the old 
methods. ° 

To secure the power of execution, he has a 
course of manual gymnastics, calling into 
action all the muscles employed in writing. 

He discards all fixed styles after the pupil 
has gone through a primary course, cultivat- 
ing individual taste, and thereby making 
practical as well as theoretical penmen. His 
theory of position is certainly one of the most 
philosophical ever introduced. He never 
requires his pupils to take one exact position, 
leaving each one to be seated according to 
convenience, and makes only such suggestions 
as are in harmony with the laws of nature, 
thereby preserving the health and securizig 
ease and freedom of position and movement. 

20 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE.—This institution 
was founded about eighteen years since, and 
is located in the pleasant little village of New 
Wilmington, Lawrence Co., Pa., near the line 
of the Erie and Pittsburg Railroad. Students 
of both sexes are admitted on ¢qual terms to 
all the classes, past experience demonstrating 
fully the wisdom of such a policy. This in- 
stitution also ignores the distinctions of race; 





and although but few colored students have as 
yet availed themselves of its advantages, one 
of them last year carried off the junior prize 
in oratory, and is now the contest orator elect 
for one of the literary societies. In addition 
to the Greek and Latin classics, there is two 
years’ drill in Hebrew for those who wish to 
take a theological course. The advantages for 
students of limited means are excellent. The 
tuition is twenty-five ($25 00) dollars per year. 
Scholarships can be rented for a much less 
amount. An economical student can get along 
here on $200 to $250 per year for all expenses, 
including board. The college has a reading- 
room and a growing library. The number of 
students in attendance last year was 256. 
Robert Audley Browne, D.D., is President. 


Smepiiciry or Lire anD ViTaL VicoR.— 
The California papers have of late given ac- 
counts of an exploit whose hero is a physician 
between sixty and seventy years old. This 
physician, the well-known Dr. Bourne, walked 
from San Francisco to San Jose, a distance of 
fifty-five miles in twenty, hours, and that with- 
out showing any serious exhaustion. 

The Golden Hra in commenting on this per- 
formance thus alludes to Dr. Bourne’s habits : 
“ What gives this feat its significance is not the 
number of miles he walked, nor the number of 
steps he took, but the fact that Dr. Bourne is 
sixty-four years of age, and is the champion of 
the vegetable diet. Helives chiefly on Graham 
flour and water. For thirty-five years he has 
not tasted wine, whisky, or tobacco, and he re- 
gards himself now as good a man for all practi- 
cal purposes as he was twenty-five years ago. 
The doctor is of the opinion that what he has 
done, all other men might do if they would let 
whisky, meat, tobacco, and other abominations 
alone. He claims to have a clear head, and a 
stomach that never complains of its treatment. 


So far, we must consider Graham bread ahead. 
When some gentleman of like age who is ad- 
dicted to the luxuries Dr. Bourne discards shall 
accomplish an equal task, we will count one for 
meat, whisky, and tobacco.” 


atural Pistory 


THE CRAB-SPIDER. 


 O-— . 
i= of the most interesting of the numerous 
species of arachnida, or spiders, is that 
known by the common name of “ crab-spider.” 
It belongs to the genus mygale, which embraces 
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the largest and most dreaded spiders known to 
the naturalist. The body is large, hairy, and 
dark in color; the extremities of the legs are 
reddish, the hair on the under side of their 
tarsi forming a thick cushion, generally quite 
concealing the elasticclaws. Its habitat is the 





THE CRAB-SPIDER. 


tropical region of South America, where it 
constructs its nest in the cracks of trees, beneath 


the bark, in the cavities of stones and rocks, or 


on the surface of leaves of various vegetables. 
This nest is cellular, narrowed to a point at 
the bottom, and composed of a very fine white 
web as translucent as fine cambric muslin. 
Some of the “crabs” have been found so 
large that, in a state of repose, they occupied a 
space of six or seven inches in diameter, and 
powerful enough to seize and kill small birds 
and reptiles. The mygales do not spin webs 
for the snaring of their food, but live by hunt- 
ing, the branches of trees being their favorite 
resort. The products of their spinning abilities 





are found chiefly in the composition of their 
nests and cocoons. 

In the illustration, a spider of this class is 
shown in the act of attacking a bird’s nest, the 
parent birds being overcome apparently too 
much with terror to make a firm defense of 
their young family, so that the 
latter is left to its destruction. 


Westwood, in the new edition 
(1851) of Cuvier’s “ Animal King- 
dom,” is not inclined to accept the 
account given of the disposition 
and ability of the American my- 
gale to attack and destroy small 
birds, and attributes the “ origin 
of the story” to Madame Merian, 
who, in a finely illustrated work 
on the insects of Surinam, figures 
a large spider feeding on a hum- 
ming-bird which it had dragged 
from its nest. To support his 
opinion, Mr. Westwood quotes 
MacLeay, who, in the first volume 
of the “Transactions of the Zoo- 
logical Society,” attacked Madame 
Merian’s statements in that behalf; 
but an authority fully equal to 
Mr. MacLeay, viz., M. Moreau de 
Jonnés, expressly mentions that 
“this spider climbs*the branches 
of trees to devour the young of 
humming-birds, etc.” M. Walck- 
enaer, a naturalist of extensive 
research, as is indicated by his 
description of thirty-six species of 
the mygale in his Histoire Naturelle 
des Insectes Aptéres (Natural His- 
tory of Wingless Insects), also 
mentions this predatory habit of 
the “crab-spider,” which he des- 
ignates by the term avicularia. 
The weight of authority given in 
the “American Cyclopedia” is in favor of 
theprevalent impression, and Professor A. N. 
Prentiss, in a short essay on spiders pub- 
lished in Hearth and Home, reiterates the ac- 
count, with no pretense of doubt as to its 
authenticity. 

The much-feared tarantula of the Southern 
States is another species of the mygale family. 
Its lives upon the ground, and is nocturnal in 
its habits. At nightfall it comes out of its nest 
and creeps stealthily along the ground seeking 
its game, which consists of grasshoppers, 
worms, small lizards, and the like. It is very 
quick in springing upon its prey, and exhibits 
surprising ferocity when disturbed. 
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THE SECRETARY BIRD. | arm, eleven small tortoises, besides a number 
—_—o— . of insects. 
HIS is a bird of prey, belonging to the genus When attacking a large serpent it strikes 
Serpentarius of Cuvier, or serpent-eaters. | violently with its wings, and occasionally pecks 
The legs are very long, the second segment, or | sharply with its strong beak. It will then rise 
tibia, being completely feath- 
ered, while the ¢arsi and toes 
have no feathers, but are 
covered in front with scales. 
The toes are armed with 
short, sharp claws. The 
wings are long, and armed 
with a blunt spur at the 
shoulder; the third, fourth, 
and fifth quills are the longest, 
and nearly equal. The tail 
is very long and wedge-shap- 
ed, with the two middle 
feathers prolonged. The Dill 
is moderate in size, broad 
and elevated at the base and 
sharply curved toward the 
tip. The general color is 
bluish-gray ; the quills,thighs, 
crest, and abdomen being 
more or less marked with = 
black, the throat and chest >= 
shaded with white, and the ~ 
naked parts of the feet yel- 
lowish. That which -has 
given it the name Secretary 
bird is a long erectile crest of 
feathers on the back of the 
head, which when depressed 
have some resemblance toa ; 
number of pens stuck behind 
the ear. 


The best known species of - 
this bird inhabits the sandy =~ 
plains of Southern Africa, 
and is about three feet in 
height. It feeds chiefly on 
reptiles of all kinds; which it 
devours in great numbers, : 
and is so highly valued on 
account of the constant war 
it wages against serpents, 
that a fine is inflicted in the 
colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope for shooting it. 

These birds are usually 
seen in pairs, and run and 
hop very swiftly, taking 
wing only when not other- 
wise able to escape. Their 
appetite is voracious, Le Vaillant mentioning | in the air, fly away for a few yards, and again 
that he took from the crop of one eleven good- | return to the attack, continuing this mode of 
sized lizards, three serpents as long as his | action until it has worn out the snake. It will 





THE SECRETARY BIRD. 
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sometimes pick up the snake in its bill, soar to 
a great height, and then suddenly drop it on a 
hard rock, so as to kill it without trouble. 

The secretary bird builds a large nest on 
trees with the aid of sticks, wool, and feathers. 
Two or three eggs are laid by the female in the 
breeding season. 

It has been difficult to domesticate the bird 
in places remote from its natural haunts, al- 
though it appears to thrive well enough in the 
zoological gardens of Western Europe. The 
French tried to introduce it into the island of 
Martinique, to aid in the destruction of the ven- 
omous serpents there so abundant, but without 
satisfactory results. 


For Our Gonng Folks. 


HOW TO BE A MAN. 


| OT long since a boy of some seventeen years 
of age called on a merchant doing a large 
business in New York. Being busily employed 
at the time, the boy had to wait a little before 
getting an opportunity for an interview. Oc- 
casionally the merchant cast a glance at him 
as he stood respectfully at a short distance. 
He was rather poorly clad, and showed evi- 
dence of pretty hard work; but his face indi- 
cated honesty and common sense, with a firm 
and energetic manliness, under the somewhat 
rude exterior. Besides, the broad forehead 
and swelling temples indicated to one having 
any knowledge of phrenological developments 
the possession of superior powers of mechani- 
cal discernment and contrivance. A practical 
business man requires but brief examination 
of a boy to declare as to his weight and worth 
of character. ; 

When at liberty, the merchant said : 

“ Well, my young friend, what can I do for 
you?” . . : 

“ T called, sir,” he replied, “ to ask you fora 
situation as an engineer. I was told you were 
having a new engine built, and I want you to 
give me the place. I'd like to run it for you.” 

“ Are you an engineer?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“ No, sir; but I can be,” he answered, setting 
his lips firmly together, standing squarely before 
the gentleman, and looking him full in the face. 
“T don’t understand the business well; I know 
something of it, though. But I can be an 
engineer, and I will be. And I wish you would 
give me a chance.” 

His modest but determined manner pleased 














the merchant. He was having a new engine 
built for a certain department of his business, 
and could of course have as many experienced 
operators as he desired. It was no object for 
him to take up an inexperienced boy and attempt 
to train him ; no object except to help the boy. 
Such deeds he was noted for; a fact which no 
doubt had encouraged the boy to make his 
application. 

“What are you doing now?” he inquired. 

“Working in a machine-shop, in Brooklyn. 
I have been fireman, and I often worked the 
engine. I think I could get along pretty well 
with one now, if anybody will have a little 
patience with me.” 

“What wages do you get?” 

“ Five dollars a week, sir.” 

“What do you do with your money ?” 

“ Give it to mother, sir.” 

“ Give it to your mother! humph! humph! 
humph ! what does your mother do with it?” 

“Well, you see, there is mother, sister, and 
me; and mother takes in sewing. But it goes 
pretty hard, you know. They don’t give much 
for sewing, and it’s pretty hard work, too. 
And then with the other work she has to do, 
you know she can not get along very fast at 
that rate, so I help her all I can. If I could 
get an engineer’s place I could get more wages, 
and it would make it easier for mother.” 

“ How do you spend your evenings?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“T attend the free school at the Cooper In- 
stitute, studying mechanics,” he replied. “I 
spend all the time I can get studying. I know 
I can be an engineer.” 

“Do you drink liquor ?” 

He looked up with an expression of astonish- 
ment on his countenance that such a question 
should be asked, but answered, firmly, “ No, 
sir.” 

“Do you chew, or smoke, or go to th 
theater?” ; 

“ Never—can’t afford it. Mother needs the 
money. And if she didn’t, I could make a 
better use of it. I'd like to have some books, 
if I could only spare the money to get them.” 

“ Do you go to church or Sunday-school ?” 

He held down his head, pretending to brush 
the dust off the floor with his foot, and replied, 
“ No, sir.” 

“Why not?” asked the merchant, a little 
sharply. 

“T haven’t any clothes fit to wear,” he re- 
plied. “It takes all the money I can get for us 
to live; and I can’t have any clothes.” He 
looked down at his coarse and well-worn suit. 
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“ Tt didn’t use to be so when father was living. 
I was brought up to go to church and to Sun- 
day-school. If I can get to be an engineer 
I shall go again. I know I can run an en- 
gine.” 

Telling him to call at a certain time, when 
he expected his engine would be in use, and he 
would talk further with him, he dismissed him. 
“ But he must have that engine,” said the mer- 
chant to a friend to whom he related the cir- 
cumstance. “He will make a man, that boy 
will. A boy who is determined to do some- 
thing ; who gives his mother all of his money 
to lighten her burdens; who does not use 
tobacco, and does not go to the theaters; who 
spends his evenings in study after working all 
day, such a boy would make a man, and 
deserves to be helped. I have not told him so, 
but I shall take him, put him under one of my 
engineers until he is fully capable of taking 
charge, then let him have the engine. He will 
get twenty dollars a week then instead of five, 


and be able to lighten a mother’s burdens, have - 


clothes to wear to church, and buy books to 
aid his business.” 

A noble boy, though hidden among hard 
conditions and under unattractive garbs, will 
work out and show his manhood. He may 
not always find friends to appreciate him; but 
determined, virtuous, and willing to endure, 
he will, ix due time, conquer.—Mothers’ Jour- 
nal. 

——_399—__—__—_ 


WHICH WAS THE GENTLEMAN? 


“7 OU see I am a gentleman!” said Will 

Thompson. “I will not take an in- 
sult.” And the little fellow strutted up and 
down in a rage. He had been throwing 
stones at Peter Jones, and he thought that 
his anger proved him to be a gentleman. 

“If you want to be a gentleman, I should 
think you would be a gentle boy first,” said 
his teacher. ‘“ Gentlemen do not throw stones 
at their neighbors. Peter Jones did not 
throw stones at you, and I think he is much 
the more likely to prove a gentleman.” 

“But he’s got patches on his knees,” said 
Will. 

“Bad pantaloons don’t keep a boy from 
being a gentleman,” said the teacher, “ but a 
bad temper does. Now, William, if you 
want to be a gentleman, you must be a gentle 
boy.” 





- A little farther on, the teacher met little 
Peter Jones. Some stones had hit him, and 
he was hurt by them. 

“Well, Peter, what’s the matter between 
you and Will this morning?” asked the 
teacher. 

“T was throwing a ball at one of the boys 
in play, sir, and it missed him and hit Will 
Thompson’s dog.” 

“Why did you not throw back ?” 

“Because, sir, my mother says to be a 
gentleman, I must be a gentle boy, and I 
thought it was best to keep out of his way 
till he cooled off a little.” 

The teacher walked on, after praising Peter’s 
conduct, but kept the boys in his mind, and 
he lived to see Will Thompson.a rowdy, and 
Peter Jones a gentleman, loved and respected 
by all. , 

Remember, a gentle boy makes a gentleman. 


— 0% 


HOE YOUR OWN 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
I Turk there are some maxims 
Under the sun 
Scarce worth preservation, 
But here, boys, is one, 
So sound and so simple, 
*Tis worth while to know; 
And all ina Single line! 
“ Hoe your own row!” 


ROW. 


A good many workers, 
I've known in my time— 
Some builders of houses, 
Some builders of rhyme; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, I know, 
By the intent and meaning of 
** Hoe your own row.” 


I’ve known, too, a good many 
Idlers, who said, 
T’ve a right to my living, 
The world owes me bread! 
A right! lazy lubber! 
A thousand times No! 
*Tis his, and his only, 
Who boes his own row. 


—_+0o—__——_ 


TISCHENDORFF AND THE VATICAN BIBLE. 
—Dr. Tischendorff was of great assistance in 
causing the Pope to take steps toward the 
publication of a fac-simile edition of this re- 
markable manuscript, to which enterprise he 
contributed no small share of his time and 
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attention, both personally and by correspond 
ence. He sent to the Pope, at great personal 
trouble, seven hundred pounds of the types 
with which the Codex Sinaiticus had been 
printed, to be used by the Propaganda. The 
four Evangelists have already been finished, 
and the remainder is far on toward comple- 
tion. The Old Testament, it is estimated, 
will be completed in about seven years. 
Even on that part which is already published, 
the clerical press of Rome hardly found 
words enough to express their praise, and to 
thank the Pope, in the name of scientific the- 
ology. The Pope received the fjrst install- 
ment of the work, in festive audience, from 
the hands of the director of the Propaganda 
printing estahlishment, and rewarded him 
with the golden medal of merit. But the 
great German scholar who had done so much 
toward it was not even thought of. Indeed, 
we believe he gave great offense to his Holi- 
ness when, in 1867, he published in Leipsic 
a critical edition of the New Testament por- 
tion of the Vatican Bible, corrected from the 
Mai edition. 


——+09—_—__ 


HUMAN SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
—_— oO — e 
OME writers and speakers on Temperance 
adduce as a climacteric among the striking 

reasons which should dissuade men from the 
use of ardent spirits, that confirmed drinkers 
are so impregnated with alcohol as to be in a 
highly inflammable state, and liable to “ spon- 
taneous combustion.” We have read now and 
then, in the newspapers, accounts purporting 
to be trustworthy instances of death from so 
terror-inspiring a cause as that; and even such 
compilations of useful knowledge as current 
“encyclopedias” furnish instanees to which 
little doubt appears to be attached. 

We have desired to know the views of sci- 
entific men on this subject ere we gave in our 
adhesion to the affirmative, and quite lately 
have been gratified to some extent, while our 
faith in the theory of “spontaneous human 
combustion ” has been considerably weakened. 
The Boston Journal of Chemistry devotes some 
space to an examination of the subject, and 
cites several. authorities which substantially 
disallow “ spontaneous combustion.” We quote 
as follows: 

“ Let us examine this matter in the light of 
what is actually known. 





We must, in the first place, carefully dis- 
tinguish between the notion of “ a preternatural 
combustibility” of the body under certain 
abnormal conditions, and that of its sponta- 
neous combustion. The former is not impossi- 
ble; indeed, there are tolerably “ well-authen- 
ticated instances” of the kind. The latter, if 
not absolutely inconceivable, is in the highest 
degree improbable, and eminent physiologists 
who have carefully investigated all the cases 
in which it is alleged to have occurred, do not 
find a single one established beyond a doubt. 

The earliest case of the kind which has a 
semblance of authority to sustain it, is said to 
have happened in 1725, and from that time 
down to the year 1847, when the last alleged 
case occurred, some fifty instances are recorded. 
Liebig made an analysis of all these cases in 
1851, and found that they nearly all agree in 
the following points: 

1. They took place in winter. 2. The vic- 
tims were hard drinkers, and were drunk at the 
time. 3. They happened where the rooms 
were heated with fires in open fire-places or 
pans of glowing charcoal. Cases where rooms 
are heated by means of closed stoves are 
exceedingly rare. 4. It is admitted that no 
one has ever been present during the combus- 
tion. 5. No one of the physicians who col- 
lected the cases, or attempted to explain them, 
has ever observed the process, or ascertained 
what preceded the combustion. 6. No one 
has known how much time had elapsed from 
the beginning of the combustion to the moment 
when the consumed body was found. 

Out of forty-five cases collected by Frank, 
of Berlin, in 1843, there are only three in 
which it is assumed that the combustion 
occurred when there was no fire in the neigh- 
borhood ; and Liebig clearly shows that these 
three cases are totally unworthy of belief. 
The conclusion to which he comes is, that 
“spontaneous combustion in a living body is 
absolutely impossible.” Flesh which has been 
saturated with alcohol for a great length of 
time, as anatomical preparations, is not com- 
bustible ; if ignited, the alcohol burns off, 
searcely charring the flesh. The corpses of 
drunkards have never been found to be com. 

*bustible. 

M. Duvergie has opposed Liebig’s views, 
and has expressed the opinion, that molecular 
changes may take place in the living body by 
which it becomes more combustible from the 
absorption of alcohol, or from its conversion 
into more inflammable compounds; but he 
admits that the combustion is probably never 
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spontaneous. Dr. Marc has suggested that 
inflammable gases, and possibly even phos- 
phoreted hydrogen, which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, inflames on contact with the air, 
may be generated in the living body, and may 
thus give rise to its spontaneous combustion ; 
but this is merely a theory to account for such 
cases of combustion, if they have occurred. 

On ‘the whole, this idea of spontaneous 
combustion appears to be one of those old 
medical delusions which, having once gained 
a sort of credence, are not readily given up. 
It is easy to see, as Liebig observes, that it 
arose at a time when men entertained entirely 
false views on the subject of combustion, its 
essence, and its cause. It is only since the 
time of Davy, or for about half a century, 
that combustion has come to. be thoroughly 
understood. After people had once got it into 
their heads that the body might take fire of 
itself, it is not singular that when a man 
happened to be burned up, the case was 
explained in that way if it could not readily 
be accounted for in any other way; just as 
hundreds of fires caused by carelessness, not 
easily detected, are charged to the mysterious 
“incendiary.” Then again, other things being 
equal, the more marvelous explanation of 
strange phenomena is usually the more popu- 
lar one. The Latin proverb omne ignotum pro 
magnifico est might be read omne ignotum pro 
mirifico est, with everybody—whatever is un- 
known passes fora marvel. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, that this idea of human 
combustibility, which was not inconsistent 
with the scientific knowledge of the age in 
which it had its origin, and which consequently 
came to be accepted by the scientific men of 
the time, should still live as a popular super- 
stition, and even find an occasional defender 
among the savans of this more enlightened 
day.” 


THE SACRIFICE. 


I. 
Tue sun is gleaming through the pictured panes, 
The organ’s peal is rolling to the skies ; 
A hundred faces backward turn to greet 
The bride’s pale cheek and pearl-disbursing eyes. 
As some bright blossom that the spring displays, 
When violets breathe and skies are heavenly fair, 
Whose beauty fills the forest like a light,— 
So still, eo sweet, the bride that trembles there. 


11, 
What art may paint the rose’s blushing cheek, 
Or shadow forth sad Luna's melting hue, 
Or voice the rhythm of the heaving sea, 
Or limn the firmament’s eternal blue? 





Fair as the lily in its noon of pride, 
Soft as the starlight of a summer eve, 

She sighs and droops amid the eager throng— 
A form to make a tiger grant reprieve. 


m. 
But what may melt a-satyr’s stolid soul, 
Or quench the fury of a lust of pelf? 
What aspic malice ever yet could reach 
That lowest deep—a coxcomb’s love of self? 
What though she marries now with dull despair, 
And blooming life seems ever more a weight, 
Shall he not glut his little soul of spite, 
And smile in triumph at a rival's hate ? 


IV. 

Oh, now farewell, ye heaven-aspiring thoughts, 

Ye radiant dreams, ye joys that might have been, 
Ye hopes that fought with sorrow’s stormy winds, 

Ye blest sojourners in a world of sin. 
Farewell the calm, the word-defying peace 

That wrapt the soul in twilight’s golden air, 
Farewell the ringing laugh, the beaming eye, 

The forehead free from every shade of care. 


v. 

And evermore shall sit for household gods 
Despair, and solitude, and rayless gloom, 

And ever-brooding doubt, and care, and hate, 
And hope walled up within a living tomb. 

This crime shall curse his own bad soul and hers, 
And all life’s gold shall be to him as dross, 

And when joy’s cup seems bubbling to the brim, 
*T will still be shattered by the fiend Remorse! 


VI. 
So runs the fiat of unswerving fate! 

So frowns sad justice on the brow of guilt, 
And ever and forever shall decay 

All hopes that folly and deceit have built. 
Yet o’er the woman at the last shall rise 

The star of Faith, in sorrow’s moonless night, 
And joy and love, all purified by grief, 

Shall bathe her spirit in immortal light. 

AUGUSTUS WATERS. 


+04 


A CRIME PREVENTED BY A PRE- 
SENTIMENT. 


HE following occurrence, reported by the 
Detroit Free Press, has no little interest 
for those fond of examining into the strange 
phenomena of mental life. It, as will be 
seen at once, belongs to that class of subjects 
which have been considerably discussed in 
these pages. 
“ On Tuesday evening last, Bernard Rolfe, 
a German farmer, residing about nine miles 
from this city, on the Pontiac road, had busi- 
ness with a hardware firm on Woodward 
Avenue. He had a German laborer in his 
employ named Henry Artles, and him Mr. 
Rolfe left at home busy with the team, and 
procured a passage in with a neighbor. It © 
was about five e’clock in the afternoon when 
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Rolfe left his home, and as it was understood 
that the neighbor would not return before 
the next day, the family, consisting of wife 
and three small boys, knew that they would 
be alone with the hired man for the night. 
Artles was a comparative stranger to them all, 
having been at work for two weeks only. 
He was a quiet man, and spent his leisure 
hours by himself, never indulging in conver- 
sation when not directly appealed to. Still, 
neither Rolfe nor his wife found fault, or ever 
had occasion to suspect that the laborer was 
other than what he seemed. 

“On his arrival in the city, Mr. Rolfe par- 
tially concluded his business with the mer- 
chants, and engaged lodgings at a hotel on 
Larned Street. About nine o’clock in the 
evening, while seated in the office smoking, 
Mr. Rolfe says he began to tremble and feel 
nervous shocks, which so increased, that in a 
short time he could scarcely hold his pipe 
between his teeth. He walked several times 
across the room, went into the open air, but 
the feeling did not pass away. His thoughts 
kept recurring to the laborer at home, and he 
called to mind the features of Artles, and the 
fact that he had several times caught him 
peering about the room, where a bureau was 
standing that contained money to go toward 
putting an addition on the house. At ten 
o’clock Rolfe decided to go home. He was 
laughed at by his neighbor, who told him 
that the feeling was the first symptoms of 
chill fever; and that Rolfe would go home 
next day and find everything had passed off 
peacefully. Rolfe hesitated for some time, 
but at last started for home on foot, promis- 
ing to return in the morning on horseback, 
in time to secure the balance of his things 
before the neighbor should be wanting to re- 
turn home. 

“He reached home about midnight, awak- 
ened his wife, and to her expressions of aston- 
ishment could say nothing, only that he felt 
that he ought to return. Inquiring as to 
Artles, the wife replied that he had perform- 
ed the farm ‘chores’ as usual, remained about 
the house for a while, and then informed her 
that the night being warm he would sleep in 
the barn. Rolfe passed through to the kitch- 
en, where he found a window up that looked 
directly upon the barnyard. His wife was 
certain that she had shut all the windows on 





retiring. As they stood for a moment look- 
ing out, they saw the barn door swing open, 
and Artles led out one of the horses. As 
they watched, he led the horse through the 
gate, and, going to the front, they saw that 
he had tied the animal to the yard-door gate. 
Rolfe immediately opened the door and 
walked down to the gate. He was within 
ten feet of Artles when the latter espied him, 
and, giving utterance to an oath of angry 
astonishment, immediately fled down the 
road. Rolfe pursued him for some forty or 
fifty rods, and then gave up the chase. On 
returning to the horseblock, the gleam of 
steel caught his eye, and he picked from it 
an ugly-looking sheath-knife. The open 
window, the pretense of sleeping in the barn, 
the horse and knife, all went to prove that 
Artles intended to rob the house, even if he 
had to make use of the knife. The facts are 
given exactly as narrated by Mr. Rolfe him- 
self, and the reader is free to judge of the 
truth or absurdity of the presentiment. On 
Friday, Artles had not returned to the neigh- 
borhood, neither had the slightest clew to 
his whereabouts been discovered.” 


—_~+0ee——_—_—- 
BATHING. 


E desire to call the attention of our readers 

to the Russian Vapor Baths, 23 and 25 
East Fourth Street, N. Y.,) which is advertised 
in another column. A card of approval is 
signed by a large number of our well-known 
citizens, many of whom have been constant 
patrons of this establishment for the past seven 
years, and allof whom thoroughly and unquali- 
fiedly recommend these baths as being: the 
only true system of bathing yet invented. 
From our own knowledge we can say that per- 
sons visiting these baths will find them all they 
can desire. They are constructed of Italian 
marble; are commodious, extremely cleanly, 
well ventilated, and, in fact, have all the ap- 
pointments of a well-conducted bathing estab- 
lishment. 

The water used is taken directly from the 
Croton mains, passes through the establish- 
ment, and by pipes into the sewer. The daily 
consumption of water at this place, as shown 
by the Croton meter, is over ten thousand gal- 
lons. Visitors can therefore rely upon receiv- 
ing pure, fresh Croton. In Europe there are 
over two thousand of these baths, and almost 
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every prominent city in the Union has now 
its Russian baths. For thorough renovation, 
colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, and the enjoy- 
ment of a very great luxury, we unhesitatingly 
recommend this establishment to the ladies and 
gentlemen of New York, and all persons who 
desire the blessing of health—Hvening Maii. 


—_+0e—_—_ 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE WEST. 


OR the encouragement of our co-laborers 
otherwhere, we are enabled to “ report 
progress ” for our cause in the fertile West. A 
new society has been organized in the young 
State of Nebraska, whose “ Constitution” we 
herewith submit and commend. We copy it 
from a newspaper entitled The Orchard and 
the Vineyard, published in Peru, Nebraska. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NEBRASKA 
PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. 

Section 1.—This Society shall be called the Nz- 
BRASKA PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Sec. 2.—The object of this Society shall be the 
advancement of the science of Phrenology, and 
the promotion of intercourse among phrenologists, 
by meetings for the reading of papers, the exhibi- 
tion of casts, busts, and other illustrative speci- 
mens, and by discussions and investigations; to 
point out the importance of Phrenology as the 
true philosophy of mind, and its several applica- 
tions in education, self-improvement, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine, to correct misrepresentations 
respecting the science, and to awaken a more cx- 
tended and lively interest in its cultivation. 


ARTICLE II. 

Sec. 1.—The Officers of this Society shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and a Board of three Trustees, who 
shall be elected annually. 

Src. 2.—This Society shall have power to deter- 
mine the duties of its officers, and the duration of 
their terms of office. 

ARTICLE IT, 

Sxc. 1.—The Society may admit to membership 
any individual of good moral character, on being 
recommended (in writing) by a member of the So- 
ciety. 

Src. 2.—Applications for membership must be 
made at the monthly or semi-monthly meeting. 

Sec. 3.—Any persons on being elected, and tak- 
ing their seats as members of the Society, shall 
sign the Constitution and By-Laws, and pay to the 
Treasurer the sum of two dollars as an initiation 
fee. 

Sec. 4—Five members shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 

Src. 5.—The Society shall have power to levy 





such contributions as may be deemed necessary to 
carry into effect the object of this Society. 
Szc. 6.—Any member of this Society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a majority of all its members. 
Sec. 7.—This Constitution, or any clause there- 
of, shall not be abolished, altered, or amended, ex- 
cept bf} a vote of two-thirds of all its members. 


BY-LAWS. 

1.—The stated meeting of the Society shall be 
held on the Ist of every month, or more or less 
frequently, as the Society may, at its annual meet- 
ing, direct. 

2.—The election of officers shall be annually on 
the first Tuesday of January, by ballot, a majority | 
electing ; and in case of a tie, the presiding officer 
shall give the casting vote. 

8.—It shall be the duty of ‘the President to pre- 
side at each meeting, preserve order, regulate the 
debates, decide all questions of order, and propose 
questions for discussion, in case no question is 
before the meeting. 

4.—The President, with the concurrence of the 
Vice-President, shall have power to call special 
meetings of the Society, by giving due notice 
thereof. 

5.—It shall be the duty of the President, and in 
case of his absence; the presiding officer, at each 
stated meeting of the Society, to appoint some 
member whose duty it shall be, at the next suc- 
ceeding meeting, to read a paper on Phrenology, 
Physiology, or some of the natural sciences. It 
shall be the duty of the President, at the expira- 
tion of his term of office, to present to the Associ- 
ation a synopsis of the proceedings of the Society 
during his term of office. 

6.—It shall be the duty of the Vice-President, 
in the absence of the President, to perform his du- 
ties; and in case of the absence of both, a Presi- 
dent pro tem. shall be chosen, whose duties for the 
time being shall be those of the President. « 

7.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
a record of the proceedings of each meeting; to 
read the proceedings of the preceding meeting ; 
give notice to all the members of each meeting ; 
and all the names of each as they may be admitted, 
and keep and preserve all records and documents 
belonging to the Society. 

8.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep 
a regular and correct account of monetary mat- 
ters appertaining to the Society; to collect all 
money due the Society by members or otherwise ; 
to pay all orders signed by the President ; and fur- 
ther, it shall be his duty, at the expiration of his 
term of office, to present the Society a written re- 
port of all his actings and doings in his official ca- 
pacity. 

9.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write 
and answer all letters and communications on be- 
half of the Society. 

10.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Trus- 
tees, upon order of the Society, to report, from 
time to time, the character and cost of such books, 
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and casts, and busts, and other matter as they 
deem desirable for the Society. It shall also be 
their duty to provide a room, and have it suitably 
furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

11.—Any person possessing the requisite qualifi- 
cations, and complying with the provisions of the 
Constitution, may become a member of this So- 
ciety by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

12.—Any person with eminence in either of the 
professions, or who is a member of any learned or 
scientific body, residing within the county, may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
be admitted to honorary membership. 

13.—As women need all the aid Phrenology 
and Physiology can give in the important duty of 
domestic training and education, it shall be a spe- 
cial duty of the Society to induce women not only 
to become members of the Society, but also to be- 
come familiar, theoretically and practically, with 
these sciences. 

14.~It shall require a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members to alter or amend the above By-Laws. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary. JAMES Petit, President: 

B. L. Easuey, Secretary. 








€ommunications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 





HUMAN NATURE DUAL. 


It is now the gencral and almost universal belief 
among civilized nations that the human being is 
made up ofa bodyandasoul. The body is under- 
stood to represent the organized material portion, 
while the soul is supposed to be a certain mystic 
immaterial portion thereof. But there are those 
who go further than this, and distinguish still an- 
other conjunction to the nature of man, which 
they name “spirit.” Essays profound in learning 
and science are produced to make plausible such 
theory, while the Bible—that book which is in part 
a special treatise upon hidden spiritual things—is 
rated a particular support thereto. Now, in my 
opinion, such speculation and the firm world-wide 
supposition that the soul of man is a separate re- 
ality, are disproved by Scripture and that science 
called Phrenology. Unguarded assertion this may 
seem, but its strength will become apparent to the 
practical believer in Holy Writ when he is referred 
to that passage in Genesis which in plain style 
gives us the particulars concerning the creation of 
man. We find it stated there that ‘‘God formed 
man of the dust of the ground ;”’ then “ breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.”” It will be seen from this account 
that man as a construction and man as a living soul 
differed alone in one respect, viz.: the former had 





not, while the latter had, the breath of life. This 
breath of life, therefore, elevated him from an in- 
sensible mechanism to a living soul. But can this 
breath of life consequently be denominated a re- 
ality apart from the human constitution and in 
itself? Is it not rather one simply of the many 
conditions upon which the organism of man de- 
pends for its progressive existence? not even the 
life itself, but simply a necessary condition thereof? 
The brain, the heart, the stomach, and various 
other organs, are as indispensable to being as the 
spirit of the lungs; and respiration does nothing 
more than co-operate with them in the physical 
machinery, contributing but a part in common— 
its own peculiar function—to the living state of 
that machinery. And in the face of this who can 
say that the breath of life is an independent re- 
ality? 

Yet it was that which, according to the letter 
and spirit of Moses’ account, constituted man a liv- 
ing soul. This is viewing the subject from a Scrip- 
tural point of observation, however, without re- 
gard to science, for science is far beyond the idea 
that the soul-nature of man is inhaled through the 
lungs. Nevertheless it may serve for those who in 
spiritual matters will reason from the Bible alone. 

But to complete a practical demonstration of our 
assertion, let us now take the science of Phrenolo- 
gy with us te the dissolutior of man. By its aid 
we may perhaps learn what sort of an immaterial 
something the soul is. Or failing to discover any 
facts in this relation, we may at least be brought 
to a better understanding of ourselves. When, 
again, the breath of life ceases finally, and the 
human body returns to inanimate dust, what does 
Phrenology suggest to us? It suggests, and not 
only this, but on evidence too strong and plain to 
have any characteristic of delusion in it, deliber- 
ately proclaims to us that there is nothing left. 
(Salvation adds: nothing but the treasured re- 
membrance thereof in heaven.) For Phrenology 
will point its finger to the moldering corpse, and 
with solemn, convicting question ask: ‘Soul, 
where is thy memory, thy intellect, thy conscious- 
ness, thy very being? Spirit, where is thy concep- 
tion, thy intuition, thy will, thy all? Ah! that 
wonderful construction in which thou didst pre- 
side is become like unto the dust, and thou—a 
myth. The grand machine that gave the pride and 
self is no more. And where art thou? If, while 
yet the body was adorned with the grace of exist- 
ence, thou didst even lose thyself through the 
slumber of a night, bereft of all consciousness save 
the vague fiction of thy dreams, what now when 
death throws its dark shroud upon thee and thine? 
Thy name may stand upon the register of heaven, 
bit this is the utmost that is left thee—a name and 
nothing more. Not until the clarion trump of 
God shall sound from the high heavens; when the 
Saviour with His angel host shall come to call 
forth His dead; not until then, by the quickening 
of that shout and by thy fortune’s seal, wilt thou 
again spring up from the void of death unto life 
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and consciousness—a body glorified unto eternal 
life—and give thee reality.”’ 

Hoping that the subject presented herein in bare 
outline may draw the attention it merits from all 
thoughtful minds, it is respectfully submitted to 
the reader. F. C. LECHNER. 


—— +46 


A New Drscovery.—Mr. John C. 
Aulback, of Illinois, claims to have discovered the 
phrenological organ which is located in that part 
of the symbolical head designated by a star, and 
proposes to disclose it on being suitably rewarded. 
Suppose, in lieu of gold or greenbacks, he give the 
organ his own name, and so take his pay in the 
“honor” of the thing? No fund has ever been 
accumulated for such a purpose. We hope the 
discoverer will conclude to accept “‘ fame’’ instead 
of a fortune for his discovery. 


—— +04 
“LOVE, ’TIS TO-NIGHT.” 


“Love, *tis to-night that I long for thy presence, 
While I am lying exhausted and weak ; 
Visions of early years dance o'er mine eyelids, 
And make the warm tears start unbid to my cheek, 
Often in childhood I’ve launched my small vessel, 
And watched its white sail till I saw it no more; 
Ah! little I thought that J'd strand on the shallows, 
And be totally wrecked when in sight of the shore. 


“Madly I turned from thy perfect example, 
Dashed aside all entreaties and stifled regret ; 
‘Mong the vile and the wicked I sought my companions, 
Resolved in the wine-cup our love to forget. 
And at midnight I’ve stood in the lengthening shadows, 
My brow burning-hot, and my heart tempest-tost, 
Caring nothing for life, now a wearisome burden, 
Since all that I loved I'd neglected and lost. 


“*Once in my dreams passed my father before me, 
His head white with sorrow, his form bent by years, 
And mother, her love still the same for the truant, 
Her face, with its beauty made sweeter by tears. 
Deeply I longed to rejoin the loved circle, 
But shame (all too potent) constrained me to fly, 
It hurried me far from the home of my kindred, 
And left me alone, and unpitied,—to die. 


* Love, ‘tis to-night that I long for thy presence, 
To press to my lips thy soft hand as of yore; 
*T would add a new strength to my faltering epirit 
Ere it takes its long flight to the ‘ echoless shore ;’ 
And when to carry affection’s last token, 
A stranger shall cruss the wide, billowy sea, 
Oh! think of to-night, when this heart, so long broken, 
Turns its last feeble thunght and remembrance to thee.” 








——————  ——— > ————— —— — SE 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ TESTIMONY. 


“ COMPARISONS are odious,”’ and we are far from 
desiring to institute them between the magazines 
published by others and that issued from our office. 
Besides, the ground occupied by the PHRENOLOG- 








ICAL JOURNAL, and the platform of principles 
which it promulgates, are of a nature claimed by 
no other publication, therefore it is unique, and in 
that unique character it can scarcely be criticised 
or analyzed with reference to other publications. 
This being the case, we make no stupendous ac- 
count of the views and opinions of our readers with 
respect to the comparative value of the JouRNAL, 
although we frankly confess much gratification 
because of the warm interest indicated by the ma- 
jority of those who address us. A few extracts 
from letters lately received are not out of place in 
this connection. We accept the encomiums they 
contain. 


West Mermwen, Cony. Ebprror oF 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Although 
I have been a reader of the JouRNAL for more than 
four years, I much regret that it was not my good 
fortune to meet with it years before. I consider it 
above all reading matter that I get. I am never 
too tired to read the JouRNAL; can always find 
something to interest, instruct, and encourage me. 
It is right up with the times. Thanks to the great 
Father of us all that we live in a progressive age; 
that there are men, and some women too, who are 
ready and willing to investigate, and write the re- 
sults they obtain for the good of others. 

Yours, most truly, MRS. J. W. BR 


Inp1ana Rerorm Scnoot, Prain- 
FIELD, IND., January 20, 1870. Dear Sir: I would 
have renewed my subscription for the JouRNAL 
for the current year at an earlier day, had it not 
been that I expected to obtain a few new subscrib- 
ers. I should be very glad to see the circulation 
of the JouRNAL increased, for I believe that no 
journal or magazine in America is doing more 
good. Certainly that journal which has for its 
object the dissemination of scientific, intellectual, 
moral, and religious truths ought to receive the 
patronage of all generous and philanthropic people. 
I can unhesitatingly recommend it as being of in- 
calculable value as an instructor to all who labor 
for the amelioration and promotion of the social 
and moral condition of the unfortunate members 
of our race, 

Believing as I do that Phrenology is the key to 
all social and moral reform, and also believing that 
the JourNaL is the most reliable source from 
which a thorough and complete knowledge of that. 
science can be gained, I have met with but little 
difficulty in* inducing all of our principal officers 
and teachers to take the JournnaL for the present: 
year. I have gained ten new subscribers in the In- 
stitution, and no doubt could have done much 
more if I had had the time to have canvassed the 
neighborhood. Faithfully yours, Fr. B. & 


Tiron, Kentucky. Dear Sir: Hav-- 
ing been a subscriber to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for nearly twenty-five years, I feel like ex-. 
pressing my hearty approval of the change you- 
have recently made in it. I rcad the January. num. 
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ber yesterday, and find it full of interesting and 
instructive matter. It contains much that is orig- 
inal and improving, both intellectually and phys- 
ically. Truly yours, ¥. P. RB. 


Norra Easton, Mass. Dear Sir: 
Being a constant reader of your AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, I do not hesitate to say that 
the best investment that a young man starting 
into life can make is to become a yearly subscriber 
for it, or even to pay thirty cents for each number, 
for nowhere in the line of literature will he find 
for the latter sum such an amount of learning and 
wisdom as is contained within its pages. w. 


Epiror oF Journat—Let me con- 
gratulate you on the neat appearance of the Jour- 
RAL in its new form. Let each subscriber take 
good care of every number, and at the end of the 
year have them bound, and they will soon have a 
good library on Phrenology, and in fact on most 
everything else of interest. I hope that your cir- 
culation may be double this year to what it was 
last ; and every subscriber can aid you in extending 
its circulation by speaking a good word for it 
among their friends and neighbors. The time has 
been when it was an “up-hill”” business to advo- 
cate Phrenology; but now a man is looked upon 
as an ignoramus who denies the truth of it. 

In a late lecture delivered by Professor William 
Denton in Boston, he said: “ Phrenology is just 
as much a science of the mind as Physiology is of 
the body. All the ordinary books which treated 
of the human mind were miserable failures com- 
pared to the poorest work on Phrenology. Phrenol- 
ogy could not be claimed to be perfect, but it was so 
in its sphere, as much so as Geology or any other 
science. The acknowledgment of the fact that 
when a man used his brain in certain directions he 
did not use it all at once, but that there were de- 
partments for every faculty of the human mind, 
was a great step in advance; and the classification 
of the brain—the back part to animal propensities, 
the higher portion to the religious sentiments, and 
the front to the intellectual faculties—is a clear 
and comprehensive solution of the question. 
Man’s tendency to evil morally is the result of the 
preponderance of this back brain over the other 
parts—his reason not having power therefore to 
control his brutal nature. What a grand thought 
it is that the ages of the great future lie before the 
soul !—time to outgrow the brute—time to grow 
into the man. It can not be otherwise. The 
mighty future shall make us all that man can con- 
ceive of in his holiest moments.” 

The world (of mind as cf matter) moves. Phre- 
nology is gaining ground everywhere. A. K. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JourRNAL, cyhoeddedig 
gan 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway.—Mae y cy hoeddiad 
hwn am Ionawr 1870 wedi dyfodilaw. Ymdden- 
gys mewn diwyg newydd, plyg llai. llythyrenan 
newyddion a lluaws o ddarlunian eglurhoal, fel y 
gellir dweyd na bu erioed gystal. Cynwysa hanes- 





ion a darlunian o’r Anrh. 8. 8. Fisher, U. 8S. Patent 
Office: De Lesseps, cynilunydd Camlas Suez; y 
Llywydd Cespedes, arweinydd y Cubiaid ; George 
Peabody ; Dr. Tischendorff, yr ysgolhaig Beiblaidd 
enwog; Cenedl y Kaffir, ac anwariaid Awstralia— 
ceir erthyglau da ar Gynydd Celfyddyd—Ager, Try- 
daniaeth, Darganfyddiadau celfyddyd, Esgyrniaeth, 
Meddyginiaeth, Pwyllwyddoreg; Tonau yr Ymen- 
ydd—y modd y trosglwyddir drychfeddyliau; Beth 
yw y goreui mi wneyd ?—y gwynebau a gyfarfyddwn 
—Beth a lefarant wrthym ; Hanesiaeth Naturiol—A 
wna rhawn ceffylau droi yn nadroedd; Y Draenog 
gyda darlun o hono; Sponge, ei dyfiant a’i ddefn- 
yddioldeb. Mae y cyhoeddiad hwn yn awr yn haner 
cant ced, ac yn myned yn fwy poblogaidd o hyd. 
Ei bris yw $3 00 y flwyddyn.— Y. Drich. 

Tue Parrenonocican Journat for 
February, in its new form, is as handsome as the 
handsomest, while its contents are generally very 
readable. If it has any defect it is in inserting 
portraits and biographies of very ordinary men— 
savoring of pecuniary consideration for so doing.— 
Commonwealth, Boston. 

[We thank the Commonwealth for its uniform 
kindness, and its usually just criticism, but beg to 
state that the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL selects his own subjects for illustration and 
analysis; and that he has never in any instance 
published a portrait or biography for a “‘ pecuniary 
consideration.”” He has been blamed for not pub- 
lishing sketches of persons as yet inconspicuous 
or undistinguished, and predicting something of 
their future, with a view to verifying the principles 
of Phrenology. ] 

Tae Datry Ricumonp Wate anp Ap- 
VERTISER, Va., speaks thus appreciatively of this 
magazine. 

“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED, published and edited by Samuel R. 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, contains as much 
pleasant and instructive reading as any of the mag- 
azines of the day. While Phrenology is its spe 
cialty, a large portion of every number is devoted 
to other interesting subjects. There is no attempt 
to harass the reader into the espousal of its phre- 
nological views. The articles on that subject, 
while argumentative, persuasive, and full of learn- 
ing, are yet free from offensive dogmatism. Those 
on miscellaneous subjects are far more numerous, 
and are such as we meet with only in the best 
periodicals. It is a monthly magazine, and gener- 
ally contains from eighty to a hundred pages. The 
engravings and illustrations that embellish it are 
admirably executed. If its articles on Phrenology 
were omitted, enough of literary, scientific, histor- 
ical, bidgraphical, and critical matter would re- 
main to make the JOURNAL a first-class magazine. 

It was founded about thirty years ago, and has 
steadily improved from year to year. The January 
number appears in a new form and dress, and only 
needs binding to be ready for the library. Sub- 
scription three dollars a year.” 
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Eo our Correspondents. 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a oorre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its 
early consideration, Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





CutrurE oF THE Facutttes.—Please 
to give me some hints with referenve to the devel- 
opment of different organs. How may I strengthen 
my memory, my concentration, my reasoning pow- 
ers, and other mental capacities ? 


Ans. The proper consideration of your inquiry 
would require no small amount of time and space, 
but a few. brief hints, such as can be now accorded, 
will not be lost, we are satisfied. The perceptive 
or observing faculties are cultivated by the study 
of natural science, by the use of the telescope, the 
theodolite, the microscope, by researches in gen- 
eral among the material forces and agencies of 
nature. Drawing and writing strengthen these 
faculties also. The reading of poetry and romance, 
and the contemplation of works of art—paintings 
and sculpture—awaken the esthetic disposition 
and expand the imagination. Music, also, serves 
to refine the taste and quicken one’s sense of the 
beautiful. The contemplation of picturesque and 
grand natural scenery is very influential in stimu- 
lating the imagination, and also in expanding the 
moral apprehensions. To strengthen the attention, 
and at the same time improve the memory, exer- 
cises in mental arithmetic are well adapted. So, 
too, are well-written works of history and biogra- 
phy. Mathematical studies and grammar cultivate 
the reflective powers, especially in the departments 
of analysis and comparison. The reading of the 
best authors on moral philosophy, and conversa- 
tions with persons of cultivated intellect and high- 
toned piety, call into activity the moral and relig- 


fous sentiments, and warm into a richer and more 
healthy condition the whole nature. Of course it 
is by no means our wish to underrate the influence 
of careful Bible study and of good sermons. 


Menrat Drrrerences.—Is there any 
difference in the brain of men as to fineness ? 

Ans. If we must believe the evidence of our 
senses, Yes. Our correspondent appreciates the 
differences between coarse, rude, rough, stolid 
men and those who are neat, graceful, courteous, 
quick in discernment, and refined. And such dif- 
ferences are due chiefly to the quality of nervous 
tissue—the brain and its accessories. Men who 
are termed smart are not so much distinguished by 
large heads or quantity of brain, as by the fineness 
and delicacy of the brain tissues. 


Immortatity oF THE Sovut.—The sci- 
ence of Phrenology certainly teaches this doctrine, 
since it points out organs in the very composition 





of the human brain which inspire our yearnings 
for, and consciousness of, a future life. Hope and 
Spirituality are the two organs which recognize 
the destiny of the soul. Hope especially gives the 
sense of a future state, and in accordance with its 
strength we find men holding to the prospect of 
continued existence. —— 


INCoMPATIBILITY—SATAN.—Please ta 
tell me and others that read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL (1) what you opinion is concerning the 
will of God in unhappy marriages, and espe 
those where they part and can not live togetheP, 
one party having been deceived by the other? 

And also (2), what design God had in creating 
Satan, He knowing the end from the inning ; 
and as the Protestant theory says that Satan 
likely to drag two-thirds of the human family down 
to the lake of fire and brimstone, to burn forever 
and ever, God having all power, why doesn’t he 
destroy his adversary. 

Ans. Ist. God gave human beings certain facul- 
ties of mind by which to discern the characters of 
others, so that no one need be deceived in judging 
who are and who are not compatible. When man 
comes up into the “‘ real image”’ in which he was 
created ; comes up out of the selfish propensities 
—which are now sadly perverted in most persons— 
into the awakened and enlightened spiritual senti- 
ments, he will see eye to eye, and know the will 
of God, and do it. - It is man’s ignorance and wick- 
edness that subjects him to matrimonial infelicity. 
Let him reform, and come into right relations 
with his God, mankind, and himself. 

2d. What does the inquirer mean by the term 
Satan? Is it the devil? Then who is this devil? 
Is he or it a fallen angel? If so, how came he to 
fall? Is God the author of evil? or, is evil of our 
own making? Are we fated to be good, or to be 
bad ? Must we necessarily fall? Is there not a way _ 
for all mankind to escape perdition? Is not the 
Christian theory and practice sufficient? Can not 
each of us follow the example of Christ, and say, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan?”’ Can we not resist 
temptation? Phrenology throws light on the sub- 
ject. By it we may know what is and what is not 
# normal exercise of all the faculties, what is and 
what is not godly and acceptable. We need not 
mistake? The way is so clear that no man need 
err in doing the will of God, and escaping the yen- 
alties of misdoing. —_ 


Portrarr oF Curist.—We believe 
the best thing of this kind is that known as ‘Sar- 
tain’s Portrait of Our Saviour.’ It is a profile 
picture, cabinet or half life size, and engraved in 
Sartain’s best style. The original portrait bears a 
Latin ‘inscription, which being translated for the 
engraving reads as follows: ‘‘ From the only au- 
thentic likeness of our Saviour, cut on an emerald 
by command of Tiberius Cesar, andigiven to Pope 
Innocent VIII. from the treasury-of Constantino- 
ple by the Emperor of the Turks [Bajazet IT.], for 
the ransom of his brother [Zizim], then a captive 
of the Christians.” The price of this is $5, on re- 
ceipt of which we will send the portrait by mail. 
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IMAGINATION AND Emotion.—Imagin- 
ation implies the conception of images or ideas of 
which perception has received the impress or sig- 
nificance before. By imagination we image or pic- 
ture to the mind scenes and incidents in our past 
experience; hence imagination is substantially a 
reproductive quality of the mind. Emotion im- 
plies a state of mental sensitiveness or excitement 
induced by some pleasurable or painful influence. 
We have emotions, i. ¢, movements, of tender- 
_— of kindness, of anger, of hate, ete. Imagin- 

ion may be altogether unattended by emotion, 
or may be strongly stimulated thereby. 


+ Antr-Brr1ious Piuts.—The prescrib- 
ing of quinine and iron for cases of bilious diffi- 
culty is very common with physicians, and may 
accomplish: good results sometimes; but we are 
of opinion that the best resource is in reforming 
the diet and mode of life in accordance with sound 
hygienic principles. Remove or avoid the cause 
of your “chills’’ and you will not be likely to need 
medicine to right yourself. As for ceasing the use 
of a medicine after the ailment which led to its use 
has disappeared, we think it altogether the part of 
wisdom ; for to continue to take medicine under 
such circumstances is to court disease or illness. 
We are of opinion that drug specifics will render 
more well people ill than sick people well. In our 
February number, under the caption of CaATARRH, 
we gave some advice to a correspondent which you 
can apply to your own case with no small benefit. 


Wauat sHatt A Woman vo To Earn 
HER OWN Livine ?—In her bodk on the “‘ Employ- 
ments of Women,” Virginia Penny enumerates 
over five hundred different branches in which 
. Women may work or do service. You may become 
an expert book-keeper, and fill a responsible posi- 
tion in some merchant's counting-room. We see 
no feature in such a department of industry which 
should preclude a woman from pursuing it; on the 
contrary, we regard woman as eminently adapted 
to it. In this great city of New York there are 
very many lady book-keepers, some of whom are 
very highly esteemed by their employers. 


Yosremire.—In answer to our inquiry 
on this term of doubtful pronunciation we have 
received the following: 

New York City—EpDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL—Dear Sir: “ Yosemite” is pronounced 
Yo-semr’-i-te, and signifies “grizzly bear.” It was 
the name of a tribe of Indians. 

Yours, respectfully, a. C. H. 

Percertion.—Is perception mediate 
or immediage ? 

By the term perception we infer that our corre- 
spondent intends us to understand him as allud- 
ing to the “sense-perception” of the metaphysi- 
cians. Such perception is dependent on the or- 
gans of sense, and is therefore mediate. As it is 
practiced from the earliest dawnings of the intel- 





lect, it becomes more and more developed, more 
and more active, energetic, and accurate, with in- 
crease of age. Upon this perception our education 
chiefly depends, as it furnishes the material of 
knowledge, and the more thoroughly trained our 
organs of sense are, the more accurate will be our 
intellectual judgment. —— 

How to Mount Drawines.—Editor 
of the JouRNAL, will you be kind enough to detail 


the best process for mounting drawings or maps 
on muslin or linen, so as to preserve them for use ? 


Ans. Quite lately, while reading a scientific pa- 
per, we came across a description of a process 
which appears to us to be equal to anything of the 
kind we know. It is substantially this: 

‘Provide a large drawing-board or a pine table, 
or the floor of an empty apartment will answer— 
in fact, any flat wooden surface that is larger than 
the drawing or map you are about to back. Next 
you will require a good paste, that will neither de- 
cay nor become moldy; therefore, mix good clean 
flour with cold water into a thick paste well blend- 
ed together, then add boiling water, stirring well 
up until it is of a consistency that can be easily 
and smoothly spread with a brush; add to this a 
tablespoonful or two of brown sugar, a little cor- 
rosive sublimate, and about half a dozen drops of 
oil of lavender, and you will have a paste fit to 
fasten the teeth in a saw. 

“Cut the backing muslin, which should not be 
too heavy, a size larger than the drawing or map, 
wet it with fresh water, stretch it out well, tacking 
the edges lightly round the board or floor, so as 
to keep it flat as possible; then, while it is damp, 
go over it evenly with @he paste, dabbing it and 
rubbing it in well with the brush, but at the same 
time not too thickly; next, damp the chart thor- 
oughly with a sponge on the back; when it looks 
dull, roll it up on a clean map-handle or round 
ruler, press the outer edge firmly down on one end 
of the pasted muslin, unroll the remainder evenly 
along the muslin, smoothing it down as you go 
with a clean, soft, dry cloth; go carefully round 
the edges, pressing all down; should any air bub- 
bles get between, prick them with a strong needle, 
and press the spot down immediately. 

Let the whole become gradually and thoroughly 
dry before you remove it from the stretch; when 
it is, cut the linen even with the edges, and have 
them bound round with narrow crimson or blue 
ribbon. With some large drawings or maps, that 
are on extra strong paper, a narrow strip of linen 
pasted round the edges on the back will be suffi- 
cient. 

Days oF THE WeEEK—THEIR DeERI- 
VATION.— Ques. In the last number of the JouRNAL 
7 answered an inquiry with reference to the der- 
vation of the names of the months, will you be 
pleased to give in your next issue the derivation 
of the names by which days of the week are gener- 
ally known? 

Ans. Sunday, in the old Saxon Sunnan daeg, 
identical with the Roman dies Solis, or day of the 
sun, é. ¢., sacred to the sun. Mentioned by some 
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of the old religious writers as the “day of the 
light,” in allusion to the first work of creation. 

Monday, from the Saxon Mona daeg, means 
moon’s day, i. ¢., the day sacred to the moon. The 
French, German, and Spanish equivalents are 
Lundi (from the Latin luna), Montag, and Lunes. 

Tuesday, the day dedicated by the Saxons to 
their god Tuisco. The French designation is 
Mardi, from the Latin dies Martis, or day of Mars. 

Wednesday was so called from Odin, or Wodin, 
a deity extensively worshiped by the old Scan- 
dinavians. ° 

Thursday, so named by the Saxons in honor of 
Thor, the old Teutonic god of thunder, analogous 
to Jove of the Greeks and Romans. 

Friday is the day of Frea, or Friga, a goddess in 
the Saxon mythology, and 

Saturday may have been so named from the 
Scandinavian deity Seater, or from the Roman dies 
Saturnii, day of Saturn, one of the leading Roman 
divinities; the matter is a subject of doubt. We 
find in the writings of the early fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church some allusions to the last day of the 
week as Saturn’s day, which would strengthen 
the latter view. 








Literary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 








Picrortat Lire; or, Man’s Life. Set- 
ting forth his Nature, Views, Harmonies, and 
Contrasts, Virtues and Vices, Restraints, \ yay 
tations, Remedies, Victories, Responsibilities to 
Ilimself, his Fellow-men, and his Saviour, for 
Time and Eternity. ‘‘A Life Study.”” Some 

ortions of the book a child may understand ; 
here are others which a man may study with in- 
creasing interest and profit all his life. Part 1st. 

Christ and the Soul. Part 2d. The School of the 

Heart. Part 3d. The Candle of Life. Part 4th. 

John Bunyan’s View of Life. By Rev. E. H. 

Gillett, D.D., Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., Rev. 

Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. R. McGonegal, A.M., 

Rev. P. D. Van Cleef, D.D., Rev. D. M. Reeves, 

A.M. Nearly 300 Illustrations. One vol., oc- 

tavo ; over 600 es. Price, $350. New York: 

M. Tibbals & Son. Sold only by Agents. 

This is a very singular and suggestive work, full 
of Scriptural emblems, representing the life of man, 
his passions, hopes, fears, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, temptations, vices, virtues, and relations 
to time and eternity. Many very useful lessons 
are conveyed through pictorial illustration and 
well written descriptive text. The book will 
entertain, interest, amuse, and instruct every 
reader. It is sufficiently ornamental to be adapted 
to the center-table. —— 


Lapy Byron Vinpicatep. A [listory 
of the Byron Controversy from its Beginning, in 
1816, to the Present Time. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. One vol.,12mo; pp. 482; cloth. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Fields, good & Co. 


This is the latest literary sensation of the season. 





Mrs. Stowe is a lady of intelligence, integrity, and 
high moral purpose. As to the correctness of her 
judgment others will judge. We are quite ready 
to accept her statements as true till proved to the 
contrary. Judged by the principles of Phrenology, 
Lord Byron was capable of the worst acts with 
which he is charged. His apologists may be no 
better than himself. . —— 


Consucat Sins Acarnst THE Laws OF 
Lire anpD Heat, and their Effects upon the Fa- 
ther, Mother, and Child. By A tus K. Gard- 
ner, A.M., M.D., late Professor of Diseases of Fe- 
males and Clinica? Midwifery in the New York 
Medical College. One vol., 12mo; pp. 240; 
paper. Price, $1. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 
A book for the times. The physician echoes 

the clergyman, and denounces social sins on 
physiological grounds. We can not print the 
table of contents lest the prudish take offense; 
but we commend the book on its merits, and 
assure the reader that the author has probed the 
subject to its core. He says, ‘“‘The delicacy of 
the theme requires some reticence of expression, 
which it is hoped will not lead to misapprehen- 
sion.”’ If the American race is to be perpetuated, 
the doctrines of this book must be heeded. 

Mepora Lerten; A History and an 
Autobiography. Edited by Charles Mackay. 
With an Introduction, and a Commentary on 
the Charges brought against Lord Byron by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. ‘Hx fumo dare lucem.” 
Pamphlet; octavo; pp. 63. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This sort of social literature has a fascination 
for morbid minds.. Public opinion is divided on 
the Byron question,.and is likely to remain so, 
each person judging, not so much from what 
different authors write, as from his or her own men- 
tal tendencies. —_— 


Ze.tv’s Porputar ENcycLopepIA AND 
Universal Dictionary. Edited by L. Colange. 
Published by T. Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia. 


No. 19 (semi-monthly part) of this excellent 
work has just been received. The literary charac- 
ter of this cyclopedia effort seems to improve as it 
advances, and at the present rate of elaboration 
(although Mr. Zell deserves credit for the speed 
with which the numbers are issued) it promises to 
be, when finished, a compilation of imposing 
extent and comprehensiveness. The numerous 
illustrations are neat and appropriate. 
Prometuevs’ Drartat Account. A Nov- 

elistic Extravaganza in Four Volumes. By the 

Author of “ Life’s Uses and Abuses,’’ ‘‘ Claudius 

the Fickle,” ete. Pp. 77. Chicago: Published 

by the Author. 

A remarkable collection of views and reflections 
on human society in different aspects. Published 
with the “Diarial Account’’ are several short 
poems on “‘ Reminiscence of the Dying Bride,’ by 
a Lover in Elysium, “‘ Life’s Athletic Wrestling,” 
“Parson Mayer at Heayen’s Gate,” and on other 
subjects of as equally unique significance, 
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Tae Lire or Mary Russet Mirrorp, 
authoress of “Our — ete. Told by Her- 
self in Letters to Her Friends. Edited by the 
Rey. A. G. K. L’Es e. In two vols., 0; 
P. 378 and 365; cloth. Price, $3 50. New 

ork: Harper & Brothers. 

A bright, broad, comprehensive, and active- 
minded writer. Her letters, many of them, are 
gems of epistolatory writing. Life in its various 
aspects is observed, and its interesting events 
noted for the entertainment and instruction of her 
readers. A charming every-day book. It is adapt- 
ed to the family library. —— 

Tue Hrisroricat Macazing, and Notes 
and Queries Concerning the Antiquities, History, 
and Biography of America. January, 1870. 
Price, $5 a year single numbers, 75cents. Mor- 
risania, N. Y. enry B. Dawson, Publisher. 
Worthy of the largest patronage by every Ameri- 

can patriot, and the best style of publication. 

Why should it not be found in every public read- 

ing-room ? 

Apventures or Cates Wituiams. . By 
William Godwin. One voi. ; pamphlet; octavo; 


pp. 128. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Fields, Os- 

good & Co. 

The author dates his first preface May 12th, 
1794, and his second, October 29th, 1795. These 
adventures will move and soften the hearts of all 
who read them. 
Ernest Linwoop; or, The Inner Life 

of the Author. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz 

author of “Linda; or, The Young Pilot of 

Belle Creole,” etc., ete. One vol.,12mo: cloth; 

BP, 467. Price, $1 7. Philadelphia: T. 

eterson & Brothers. 


This is one of a series of twelve volumes, by this 
popular author, now re-printing by the Peterson’s. 


ILLUSTRATED Histrorica GuIpDE FOR 
Hunters AND Trappers. Treating only of the 
Wild Animal Nature of North America. By 
Samuel J. Hunter. One vol. ; pp. 208; octavo. 
Price, $1 50. Cloth. Sav: , Mo.: 8. J. 
Hunter. 

This is a Western book, evidently by a Western 
man, and for Western readers. If a little crude, it 
is not dull; if poorly illustrated, it is full of inter- 
esting descriptions of beasts, birds, and reptiles. 


Eounz; or, Magnolia Vale; or, The 
Heiress of Glenmore. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. One vol., 12mo; PA cloth. Price, 
$175. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Another volume of the series by this prolific 

writer, now issuing in uniform style by the Messrs. 

Peterson. 


New Music. We are indebted to 
Mr. J. E. Winner, of Philadelphia, for the follow- 
ing pieces of sheet music: Banished Dreams, a 
Ballad, by Mrs. Matilda Miller, Music by Eastburn. 

,We Have Met, Loved, and Parted, Song and 
Chorus, by E. R. Coates, Music by Eastburn. 
Thine Alone, Song and Chorus, by E. R. Coates, 
Music by E. Mack. The Little Brown Jug, Song 
and , by Eastburn. Died in the Streets, 
Bong Chorus, Words by Claude de Haven, 

NM by Eastburn. The Kettle and the Clock, 

Bong, by Coates, Music by Eastburn. Sing Me 





that Old Familiar Song, Words by B. W. Lac 

Music by Haman. Price, 30 cents each, prepald 

by post. — 

Exce.sior Coox-Book anp HovusEKzeEp- 
ER’s Arp, contain Receipts for Cooking all 
kinds of Mea’ owl, Fish; and Making 
Gravies, Soups, Sauces, B Cakes, Pastry, 
ge Custards, Preserves, Essences, Can- 
ning Fruit; the Making of Butter, Cheese, 
— ; the Art of Dyeing Antidotes for Poisons ; 
Cookery for the Sick ; Family Physician, Garden- 
ing, House Plants, the Toilet; and many Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts. By Mrs. Laura Trowbridge. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 288; cloth. Price, $1 25. 

* New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 

This cook-book contains, we judge, about 
fifteen hundred receipts for cooking and doing 
many things, and is a good source for directions 
in all kinds of cooking, whether economical or 
expensive, whether applyimg the principles of 
temperance or otherwise. It does not, however, 
include hygienic and vegetarian methods. Young 
housewives will not lack variety who follow Mrs. 
Trowbridge. 
Forty Years’ Experience 1n Sunpay- 

Scuoots. By Stephen H. ey of St. 


George’s Church, New York. Fifth Thousand. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 251; cloth. Price, $1. 


Just the thing for Sunday-school teachers who 
would avail themselves of the experience of one of 
its most efficient workers. 


Vick’s ItiusrraTED CATALOGUE AND 
FLORAL GUIDE FoR 1870. Pamphlet, octavo; 
PP. Raw Price, 10 cents. Rochester: James 

ck. 


Those interested in the culture of flowers should 
obtain a copy of this beautiful publication. 


Otp Horse GRay, AND THE PaRIsH oF 
GRUMBLETON. BY Edward Hopper. en, 
12mo ; PP. 82. Price, 50 cents. New York: 

Hurd & Houghton. 


A satirical poem on ministerial life; intended to 
call attention to certain abuses which exist in 
church parishes. 


Howe’s Musicat Montuty. With 
Twelve Songs, Piano Accompaniment, and 
Twelve Instrumental. Price,35 cents. Boston, 
Mass.: Elias Howe. 


Contents—Konigslieder Waltzes, Les Adieux 
Waltzes, Lustgarten Quadrilles, Palmer March, 
Camillo Urso March, Cuckoo Polka, Strohfiedel 
Polka, Hansmutterchen Polka, Touristen Galop, 
Mit Vollen Segeln Galop, Ein Tanichen Im Gruner 
Polka Mazurka, Awakening of Spring Waltzes, 
Love Among the Roses, Rose of Erin, Ten Little 
Niggers, Old Maids Ball, Auld Grey Kirk—<Scoich 
Song, When You and I Were Young, Annie, What 
Does Little Birdie Say? Home Beyond the Sky, 
I'm Leaving Thee, My Mother Dear, Golden Hours 
are Fleeting, His Love Shines Over All. 


Report oF THE ComMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FoR 1868. Washington, D.C. 
Through the politeness of our friend Mr. John 

T. Hoover, we have been favored with a copy of 

this, to us, very interesting document. Let copies 
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be promptly placed in our public libraries, within 
easy reach of our farmers, 


Goop Worps is a first-class monthl 
magazine of Literature, Science, Art, and Trave 
profusely illustrated. Edited by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., and published monthly, at $2 75 a year, by 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. In 
England, this magazine has an immense circula- 
tion; but it is equally adapted to readers in every 
country. We thank the publishers for placing 
this work within easy reach of American readers. 
Single numbers are furnished at 25 cents. 


Tae Sunpay Maaazing, edited by 
the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., of Edinburgh, 
published monthly, at $3 50 a year, by Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. This contains 
rich religious reading from the ripest scholars of 
the old country, all under the direction of the 
venerable editor, who is one of the originators of 
the ragged-school system in Great Britain. Single 
numbers of the Sunday Magazine are furnished at 
30 cents. — 

Mr. Cuartes F. Ropsr, of 633 Broad- 
way, New York, is agent for several English peri- 
odicals, among which are the Friendly Visitor, a 
small monthly, at 50 cents a year; the Children’s 
Friend, do., 50 cents; and the Infant's Magazine, 
50 cents,—all handsomely illustrated and well 
printed. — 

Oxtver Optic’s Macazinz, “ Our Boys 
and Girls,” comes out weekly and monthly. 
Terms, $2 50 a year. Single monthly parts, 
25 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 
Alive to every subject interesting to young folks. 


Tue Litrte Sower, a Sunday-school 
and family visitor, Vol. V., 1869, complete in one 
volume has been published at $1 25 year, by W. W. 
Dowling, of Indianapolis, Ind. It is a capital pub- 
lication for boys, girls, men, and women, and is a 
credit to the West. -—— 

Onty Hersetr. A Novel. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), author of “ False 
Colors,” ‘“‘Denis Donne,” “Played Out,” ete. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 189; paper. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tae Cuttivator anp Country GEn- 
TLEMAN. A first-class weekly agricultural paper, 
now in its thirty-fifth volume, comes out consider- 
ably enlargec and every way improved. Let it not 
be forgotten that this is the successor of the old 
Genesee Farmer, the pioneer of Western agricul- 
ture. Terms, $2 50 a year. Luther Tucker & 
Son, Editors and Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 








Personal. 





Dr. LrvincsToneE has been heard from 
again. In July last he was at Ujiji, a remote point 
in the interior of Africa. 





M. Emme Ottivier, the new Prime 
Minister of France and mouthpiece of Napoleon, 
was formerly one of the strongest of the “‘ Oppo- 
sition’’ in the Corps Législatif. 


Danii Wesster’s homestead farm at 
Franklin, N. H., was sold not long since for 
$15,000. — 

M. pe LessEps purposes to give the 
world an account of the Suez Canal, as he under- 
stands it. It is altogether probable that he knows 
something about it, and can say without bragging, 
as AZneas did in a certain place, magna pars cujus 
Sui—“ A big part of this I was.” 


Brstey, Lord Mayor of London, in 
early life was a printer’s apprentice, from which he 
rose to be a compositor, and is now the senior 
partner in a firm conducting a type-foundry. 


Bripgerort, Conn., has a lady presther 
in the person of Mrs. Olympia Brown, who appears 
to find general acceptance in so far as her oratori- 
cal powers are concerned. 


Anprew D. Wuirs, President of 
Cornell University, in a well-written letter to the 
New York Zvening Fost, replies to the attacks made 
on his University by some who have somehow 
acquired the impression that its professors and all 
concerned had strong tendencies toward infidelity 
and the neglect of Christian exercises. 


Sezps From Cuina. Onur clerical 
correspondent, Rev. Justus Doolittle, of Foochow, 
China, sends us, via San Francisco, a package of 
several varieties of seeds, which are described as 
follows: The smallest and whitest is the seed of 
an immense squash-melon, from two to four feet 
or more in length, and about one foot in diameter. 
The Chinese have frames to trail them on, the 
vegetable hanging down. But it is not necessary 
to train the vines on frames. 

The next larger, a thinnish seed, is the seed of 
the whampee, growing on trees, _ 

The large, round, and smooth seed is that of the 
pipa, a very early fruit, growing on trees. 

The fuzzy seed, looking as a caterpiller feels 
(somewhat), as if covered with hairs, is the seed 
of the Chinese arbutus, or the Chinese tree-straw- 
berry, a very sour, red, beautiful fruit, growing on 
trees. 


The last three should be raised in a hot-house, 
or within doors, as the frost would kill the sprouts. 

These seeds have been placed in the hands of 
Hon. N. C. Ely, President of the Farmers’ Club, 
Cooper Institute, New York, for distribution. 
They will be given to the members for planting. 
We shall await the results of the experiment with 
interest, and hope to report favorably the coming 
autumn. It is not only possible, but probable, 
that our “Celestial” neighbors of the “flowery 
kingdom”’ may have better sorts than ourselves. 
We shall wait and see, 








Sing me that Old Familiar Song. 

Words by Barnet W. Lacy. Music by J. J. Haman 
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1. Oh, —y me S that old . fa - mil-iar song, I've heard it o’erand o'er, But if I hearit e’er so long, I’ n 
2. I the wa -ters gent-ly flow, A-doWn the flow-’ry vale, The sun-set,with its rose-ate glow, I 
~— It tells me still she lives for me, With love as trae and strong,As where with voice so glad pod | free,She 
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love it one time more. It brings to mind the memories yet,When she was by my side, In 
list to lovessweet tale. That tale oncetold by lips Ipressed,Sofond-ly to my own, That 
sang that dear old song. Not e’en the joys that Heav’n cangive,Canwin hersoul from me, For 
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sha - dy grove where oft I’ve met,My own sweet spir-it 


song she sang,with girl-ish zest, In soft and thrill- ~ing = gy Sing then that old fa - mil-iar seng, I’ve 
love must ev - er, ev -er live, My spir- it bride, with thee. 
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heard it o'er and o'er, But if MIhear it eer so Jong I'll love it one time more. 
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By PM 4-4 of 7s. 2. Woeee, Music Publisher, 545 N. Eight St., Philada, 











